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Salvation Army 


Is it a Military Oligarchy? 
Is Reorganization Necessary? 


Criticism by Municipal Charities 
Commission; Answer by 


Officers of the Army 





and do a general Brokerage Business 


“KAOSPAR” 
FAIENCE TILE 


Manufactured by California China Products Co. 
National City, San Diego Co., Cal. 


A variety of colors in matte and bright finish glazes, for 

mantels, wainscots, floors, and all interior and exterior decor- 

ative purposes. 

Landscape and modeled tile in several colors, our specialty. 
Colored designs, gladly furnished. 


WELSH QUARRIES 


We import direct from England, one of the best makes of 
Welsh Quarries, in all of the popular colors, RED, BLUE, 
GREY and BUFF. 

When planning your home, be sure to consider the use of 
quarry tile for your porch floors, terrace and patio, if you 
desire the most pleasing and durable effect. 


Agents for the d’Ascenzo Studios—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Designs in Art Glass and 
Glass Mosaic. 


Eugene Parker H. W. Gorham 


PARKER-GORHAM COMPANY 
319 Story Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Main 9319 


The Perfect Service 


which we guarantee to every L. A. Gas Con- 
sumer---as-the-result of many years’ experience in the 
gas business---our Efficient Methods, Courteous Treat- 
ment and Desire to Please, should leave you without 
a doubt in-your mind! 


USE “L. A. GAS” 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Home ’Phone 10003 Sunset "Phone Main 8920 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
The Center of 
Los Angeles 


| opie us Used to be 
C CALI ORNIA RE ALTY aes (Ox . 


Los ANGELES A oF . Q Sy at the Plaza 


Rentals and Insurance 


si Now it is 
353 So. Hill St. 


Leading News Stands and Dealers 
in Periodicals in Los Angeles 


(THE GRAPHIC WILL BE FOUND ON SALE 
AT ANY OF THE FOLLOWING PLACES:) 


Alvarado Pharmacy, 6th and Alvarado. 
Bullock’s Book Store, 7th and Broadway. 
Booklovers’ Exchange, 314 Laughlin Bldg. 
Burns’ Pharmacy, Ist and Reno. 
Benavente’s, 4th and Spring. 

Central Stationery, 523 S. Spring. 
Gillespie’s, 233 S. Spring 

Green’s, Pacific Electric Station. 

Holmes, 104 S. Broadway 

Independent (Wagon) Broadway, near Fifth. 
Jones’ Book Store, 226 W. First. 

Kertson’s, 226 Mercantile Place. 

Kemp’s (Wagon) Seventh and Spring. 
Olson’s, Third street, Between Spring and Bwy. 
Parker’s 220 S. Broadway. 

Plenkharp’s, 222 Mercantile Place. 

Smith’s 434 S. Hill. 

Tierney, 4th and Spring. 

Westlake Pharmacy, 7th and Alvarado. 

Van Nuys Hotel, 4th and Main. 


PASADENA 
Jarvis & Prinz. A. C. Vroman 
Pasadena Stationery Co. 


VENICE 
R. C. Halwagner, St. Mark’s Plaza 


To The Great Pine Woods 
a “Cabin Land” 


WHERE VACATION DELIGHTS 
"NEATH THE SIGHING BOUGHS AWAIT 


T HE Trail of the Trolley now leads 
= to the fastness of the great San 
Bernardino Mountains with their many 
ideal resorts and beautiful camping 
spots. The 9 a. m. train from Los An- 
geles over the new San Bernardino 
Line makes the connection most to be 
desired with the San Bernardino Moun- 
tain Auto Line for Skyland, Pine-Crest, 
Little and Big Bear Valleys and 


_E. FARISH, Pres’t 
OeERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director. 


iKnight’s Camp on Big Bear. 

It is best that reservations be made 
=e through our Information Bureau, though 
MR BGS rtm Sy fae. odations may be obtained on 
trin yy arrival a e camps. 
wees i ae ae Procure through tickets to all points 
ila. - PHONES 5 You Can Rent on the Mountain Auto Line from Pacific 
Ke , Sry y & Electric Agent at Los Angeles. Get a 
WANA Ini ss) sqeen, Tome m -- . First Class cane 


RS |) TICES|] PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
—_ LOS ANGELES 
W. W. MINES & CO.||| INVESTMENT BUILDING 


REAL ESTATE Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 


SEE MANAGER OF BUILDING 
Ath Floor Realty Board Bldg. 631 S. Spring Street Home 60127 Main 5647 
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Broadway 


at Eighth 
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PEACE HUMBUGS AND LECHERY 


EPLYING to an invitation sent out by Mr. 

Hearst’s “Andy” JTawrence, publisher of the 
Chicago Examiner, to join in a great interna- 
tional peace movement, Mr. Chester M. Wright, 
managing editor of the New York Call, formerly 
editor of the Social Democrat of Los Angeles, 
tartly reminds the Chicago man that it is not so 
long since the Hearst newspapers were lashing 
themselves into a frenzy of “patriotism” in an 
effort to embroil the United States and Mexico 
in war. He calls the attention of Mr. Lawrence 
to the pro-war attitude of the Hearst newspapers 
im connection with the California anti-alien land 
law and adds, “they have left no line of type un- 
set that might drive the United States into war 
wih Mexico and Japan, and every person or 
power that stood for peace in those cases was 
roundly berated as a coward or a knave by the 
Ilearst newspapers.” 

This is a true indictment. We agree with Mr. 
Wright that the Hearst-Lawrence plea for peace 
is ridiculous and teo obviously a “Hearst play” 
for circulation effect. The editor of the Call ad- 
monishes Mr. Lawrence and, of course, it inciudes 
his principal: “You are a stranger at the door 
and before you enter you must show hands that 
are clean of all agitation for war and that intend 
{to stay clean after the present crisis has passed. 
Peace 1n Europe is no less desirable than was 
peace in America when you cried so passionately 
for the death grip with Mexico and Japan.” Evi- 


dently, Mr. Wright cherishes as supreme a con-. 


tempt for humbugs as certain of us do out here 
where the Elearst insincerities are not less pal- 
pable than they are east of the Rocky mountains. 
Peace! What does Mr. Hearst care for that con- 
summation save to blaze forth on the front pages 
of his papers its attainment after it arrives, with 
the Hearst picture to embellish the announce- 
ment and an alleged cablegram from the Grand 
Iama of Thibet acknowledging that Mr. Hearst 
achieved it. 

Last Monday, in the Los Angeles Examiner, 
appeared an infamous cartoon reflecting upon 
the honor of the women of Paris that should 
cause every son of Trance in this country to 
execrate the management that gave publicity to 
such a miserable innuendo. Two “prominent 
Americans,” “Mutt” and “Jeff,” are depicted re- 
turned from passing their vacation in the war 
zone. The tall imbecile, yclept “Mutt,” with a 
libidinous leer on his goat-like features, is quoted 
as saying, “Can you imagine being in Paris while 
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all the husbands and sweethearts are away at 
the front?’ What is that but a base insinuation 
that while the men are absent fighting for their 
country the women of France will be ready to 
disport with strangers. Such a cartoon is a dis- 
grace to a civilized community. Because the 
owner of the paper is a non-resident is no ex- 
cuse for passing the outrage in silence. If “Bud” 
Fisher, the perpetrator of the insult knows ne 
hetter, his principals should judge for him and 
use the tongs on his unpardonable drawing. Oui 
upon such journalism! 


VILLA IS DISAPPOINTING 

DD ANCHO Villa will not down. Huerta has 
A escaped him, Carranza has entered Mexico 
City in advance of his fighting general, and ar- 
rangements for the American evacuation of Vera 
Cruz have gone ahead without consulting the 
governor of Chihuahua. But the irrepressible 
fighter now emerges as an opponent to Carranza’s 
rule and joins Gen. Maytorena in open revolt 
against the First Chief of the Constitutionalists. 
Jt is a distinct disappointment. After the con- 
sistent work of Villa in the last year, his sane ac- 
tions and his invariably sensible opinions 
pressed, it was reasonable to expect that he would 
bow to the new order and uphold the professed 
head of the Constitutionalists. 


ex= 


It is Villa who has enunciated his helief that 
no military man should be a candidate for presi- 
dent or vice-president of Mexico or governor of 
any state. He would embody such a provision 
in a plan he proposes for a permanent constitu- 
tional government and every student of Mexican 
affairs realizes instantly the wisdom of such iu- 
terdiction. It would remove an element of dan- 
eer that otherwise would be a constant menace to 
the peace of the republic. But what avail, since 
he himself is first to foment trouble? 
loving Americans had hoped that in him would 
be found a loyal citizen, a genuine patriot, a 
friend of stable government. 


Peace- 


Let us not forget that when Carranza was dis- 
pesed to make trouble for the United States by 
resenting the occupation of Vera Cruz, it was 
Gen. Villa who showed his chief the folly of his 
course and by his outspoken opinions and friend- 
ly attitude toward the United States brought his 
superio: into the proper mood. He proved him- 
self in that crisis a real patriot and a man of 
great sagacity; his previous actions had revealed 
his ability as a military leader as well as a fighter 
of unexampled courage and audacity. Whatever 
Villa may have been before great responsibilities 
were thrust upon him by force of circumstances 
—a bandit or a cutthroat as his enemies charge 
to the people of the United States have 
watched his career as it has unfolded since the 
revolt against the Huerta regime began, he ap- 
peared in a most tavorable light and as one earn- 
estly desirous of relieving the lot of the com- 
mon people and of redeeming his country from 
the many miseries that have encompassed it for 
the last half century. Now, everybody is at sea. 
The milk pail has been kicked over. 


who 


BRYAN AND THE FLAG 


ALTIMORE has been celebrating the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the writing of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” by Francis Scott 
Key and one of the chief speakers at the cen- 
tennial festivities was Hon. William 
Bryan, Mr. Wilson’s secretary of state : 


Tennings 


Prick Ten Cents 








ture of the day was the formation of a living flag, 
in which six thousand school children took part. 
Mr, Bryan chose for his text that line describing 
the flag as floating “O’er the land of the free and 
the home of the brave,” and his theme was the 
kind of freedom it represented to the world. It 
was not the freedom of the despot and the brav- 
ery of the tyrant that Key lauded in his song, but 
that triumphant democracy of the world 
which has stimulated the friends of liberty in the 
older countries to continued advances, “until, 
declared Mr. Bryan, “we see everywhere increas- 


lle w 


ing limitations placed upon monarchical author- 
ity, everywhere the waning of hereditary power.” 
the development of freedom 


has come a change in the type of courage which 
man has manifested and our 


Accompanying 


able Secretary @ot 
state notes a constant change in the spirit of fra- 
ternity—an increasing tendency among men to 
unite their efforts in defense of common rights 
and in the advancement of the common good. 
Added Mr. Bryan: “Tt is in this period that our 
people have lived, since our nation, born in the 
Revolutionary struggle, entered upon its superb 
career. During these years the flag has been 
‘gallantly streaming, sometimes in ‘the rocket's 
red glare,’ and son has imitated sire in willing- 
ness to die, if necessary, to maintain the author- 
ity for which it stands. But the war era has 
ended in the United States and is drawing to- 
ward its close in foreign lands; the convulsions 
through which Europe is now passing are but the 
death throes of militarism.” 


It is Mr. Bryan's belief that the awful cost of 
the European war in life and treasure, and its 
distressing aftermath of sorrow and regret, will 
teach the folly of wasting the people’s substance 
i preparation for wars that should never come, 
and he thinks it should also hasten the day when 
all the nations will agree among themselves that 
there shall be no resort to arms until time has 
been given for passions to subside and for an in- 
vestigation of the questions in dispute. “Let no 
ene, he says, “think that the texture of our man- 
hood will be of a lower quality when its strength 
is no longer tested by the stress of war. There 
is as much inspiration in a noble life as in an 
heroic death.” 


It is a sensible, wholesome talk throughout; 
devoid of hightalutin’ phrases or spreadeagleism. 
Mr. Bryan has grown in grace and in vision since 
he became the premier of the cabinet. There is 
a subdued spirit in the man not noticeable be. 
fore; less self-aplomb, more constraint, less 
bumptiousness. Incidentally, the fine tribute to 
Irancis Scott Key is national in character since 
the “Star Spangled Banner” is easily at the head 
cf our American national songs. It will be re- 
called that in the bombardment of Fort Mc- 
Henry in 1814, Mr. Key, a lawyer, was detained 
as a prisoner on board the British flect. All 
night he watched the engagement with keenest 
anxiety. The now historic song was written next 
morning, instantly printed, and sung all over the 
country to the aim of “Amacheemilumepeaven. 
With other patriotic and devotional songs it was 
published after his death in a volume of his 
“Poems,” haa 72 


STUMPING A STANDPATTER 


TD OSSIBLY, the California standpat nominees 
4 for congress, whose sole hope of election is 
tc scare their constituents into believing that 
high tariff duties are the only obstacle to unex- 





Ze 


ampled prosperity to themselves and the stale, 
niay be successful in their quest, but if so it will 
not be because of the merit of their 
claims; but rather in spite of the contrary. Here's 
Randall of the ninth district, for example, the 
Democratic and Prohibition nominee, being 
hauled over the coals by -his standpat opponent, 
Mr. Roberts, for declining to where he 
stands on the tariff, in the event of his election. 
The Republican nominee declares “there can be 
no doubt in the mind of any Californian as to 
the vital importance of having adequate protec- 
tion for the citrus fruit, beet sugar and other of 
the important industries of the state. It 1s equal- 
iaecemiaie. addsmivire Randall's rival contender, 
“that they are suffering from the effects of the 


intrinsic 


State 


existing law and must continue to suffer so long 
as the Democrats are in power.” 


We defy Mr. Roberts to prove his allegations. 
We deny that citrus fruits, beet sugar or any 
other of the important interests are suffering be- 
cause of the lowered tariffs and we can estab- 
lish what Mr. Roberts cannot successfully main- 
tain—the truth of our assertions. In what par- 
ticular are the home products languishing? Before 
the European war was declared we noted prices 
July 24, 1914, of seventeen articles, which includ- 
ed evaporated apples, apricots, peaches, prunes, 
aud raisins, and found the market to be fully 25 
per cent higher than was true July 25, 1913. The 
Underwood tariff law has been in effect since 
iast March, but we fail to find any such traces of 
havoc wrought as charged by Mr. Roberts. Beet 
sugar? “Only let us alone,’ say the beet sugar 
men, “and we shali be content.” There is not 
the slightest injury inflicted on that industry by 
the 25 per cent reduction im duty. Even if the 
additional dollar were dropped, letting in Cuban 
raw material free, our beet sugar mills would 
survive, although the profits might be curtailed. 
That, however, would depend New 
York oligarchy that fixes the price of:sugar in 
this land of the free and home of the refineries. 


Upoiletire 


As to citrus fruits, give our zood 
weather, i. e., absence of frost, and abundant 
crops, and they will snap their fingers at the 
tariff. What have they to fear trom Italy, which 
exported to this country less than $40,000 worth 
of oranges last year as contrasted with our filty 
million-dollar crop? It is laughable to introduce 
ies blacme hose, Of tariff when the 
faced. In a few years Sicily’s lemon exports to 
ihe United States will show a similar disparity 
as our acreage increases and the home supply 
keeps pace with the demand. Our lemons are 
larger and better in every way than the foreign 
article and are better packed. Canada has free 
trade and yet the Dominion imported only about 
$85,C00 worth of oranges and lemons from Italy 
last year as against our $100,000 of citrus truits 
from the port of Los Angeles alone in July of 
this year. One month, $100,000, to $85,000 of 
Sicily’s fruit for an entire year! Go to Mr. Rob- 
erts! Your arguments are unsound and although 
we vote the Republican ticket it is not because 
of the protection fallacy, but im spite of it. 


growers 


Facts ‘are 


PASSING OF THE WAR CORRESPONDENT 


WAV ELL may the war correspondent para- 
nl phrase the lament voiced by Scott in the 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel” that “the bigots of 
the modern time have called their graphic art a 
crime.” No more “beats” for the newspaper man 
at the front, such as characterized the feats of a 
Burnaby, a Forbes or a MacGahan, whose reports 
not infrequently were published in advance of the 
official story of the engagement sent by the com- 
manding officer to the war department. The 
British public that was wont to read columns of 
descriptive matter in its daily journals, por- 
traying the army in camp, on the march or in ac- 
tion, now must be content with a beggarly few 
lines handed out by the censor assigned {to the 
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task. The special writers pick up what crumbs 
of news they can in camps, but no longer are 
they permitted to mingle with the staff officers 
at the front or in the field, enabling them to 
transmit information to their papers that is like- 
ly to prove of value to the enemy. 

Incidentally, this denial has its advantages in 
debarring criticism of plans and campaigns that, 
perhaps, is deserved. The British public would 
have known little of the incomparably bad com- 
mMissary arrangements in the Crimean war if the 
newspaper correspondents had not apprised the 
people of the delinquencies, and many an incom- 
petent general in the past would have escaped a 
recall but for the argus eyes and sharp ears of 
the journalists. In their overzeal to serve their 
pepers much has been printed that should have 
remained untold, since its effect was to apprize 
the enemy of contemplated movements that 
ought to have been concealed. The IT ranco- 
Prussian war offered good evidence of this when 
a French newspaper correspondent inadvertently 
tipped off a piece of strategy planned by Marshal 
Bazaine that failed of its purpose, and disastrous- 
ly so, because of the publicity given by the news- 
paper whose conductors had no intention of 
proving disloyal. 

Onur own recent experience with corre- 
spondents in Cuba revealed a _ brilliant lot of 
newspaper writing, also flagrant criticisms oi 
commanding officers that would have subjected 
the writers to summary ejectment from field and 
camp in any other country but the United States. 
It is of record that one war correspondent even 
went so far as to point out to Major-General 
Shafter his mistake of policy and strategem. 
That officer, not relishing such impudence, re- 
monstrated, whereupon the correspondent slapped 
the general in the face. Why the insolent young- 
ster was not court-martialed and shot was due 
to the leniency of the commanding officer, who 
was big enough to pardon the gravity of the 
offense. 


war 


Perhaps, the most brilliant work done by war 
correspondents of late years was séen in the Bal- 
kan troubles when at great physical risk from 
war and disease, as well as personal privation, 
the Turkish troops were followed by English 
journalists and the siege of Adrianople described, 
with all its collateral horrors, in vivid terms and 
graphic language. To get the news the war cor- 
respondent must hazard life and limb and to the 
credit of the craft he does not hesitate. If he 
does he may as well send in his resignation. This 
spirit is still regnant, but the opportunity is gone; 
the respective war offices have pounced upon the 
occupation and no longer may the war corre- 
spondent follow the guidons—save at a consid- 
erable distance. As for the censor, he was never 
so active. 


ADVICE TO PERPLEXED DAMSELS 


ITH what avidity these days of wrathful 
strife, when the columns of our daily con- 
sanguinary 
news, one turns to the department of one’s favor- 


temporaries are teeming with war 
ite morning journal where the ubiquitous Laura 
Jean Libby pours forth balm and advice in equal 
proportions to distracted maids and love sick 
swains. There is no poser too involved for 
Laura Jean to decide, no situation too delicate 
for her to elucidate. As an oracle she has the 
Delphic Apollo backed out of the sanctuary and 
as a receptacle of confidences she has no equal. 
Mr. Bok at his apex of fame was the repository 
of numerous delectable admissions that called 
for fine discrimination in responding thereto, but 
it has remained for Miss Libby to place Edward 
Bok in everlasting retirement as a confidential 
advisor. 

Here is the proof: Mary, Virginia and Estelle 
confess to 19 years of age, respectively, with a 
bashful young man of 24 as the object of their 
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perplexity. That is to say. he was bashful until 
a dreadiul wart appeared on his erstwhile beau- 
tiful nose when, strange to say, his difhidence 
vanished and a mania for kissing developed. The 
three targets of his dalliance have taken alarm 
at these expressions of endearment and imptore 
Laura Jean to advise them. They seem to re- 
sent the extrusion of the wart, more than the in- 
trusion of the kisses and intimate that the latter 
without the former might be borne with equa- 
Of course, they would prefer that he 
single-shot, as it were, rather than lavish his 
caresses at large, but that is only in the event 


nimity. 


that the excrescence disappears; kisses, plus the 
protrusion, they find unpalatable. What shall 
they do? they entreat. 

Perturbed Mary, vexed Virginia, unhappy Es- 
telle, give ear! Next time he of the gibbosity 
calls, be prepared. When he attempts his billing 
propensities dexterously touch the obnoxious in- 
tumescence with a stick of caustic. Repeat this 
process with every caress and in a few evenings 
the powerful chemical will so corrode the nodule 
that it will begin to disintezrate and finally dis- 
appear. Then, dear girls, we would suggest that 
you draw lots to see who shall be the one to re- 
ceive his individual attentions, the other two 
vying to bring him to the proposal point. Shouid 
number one fail of landing him, the next choice 
should have her inning and, finally, the third, in 
case of a secand failure. With the comminution 
of the wart, of course, the young man’s bashful- 
ness will return, so it behooves the three dis- 
tressed dantsels to be wary lest he escape them. 
Miss Libby’s advice that he be dismissed from 
their visiting list is well meant but unkind. IT‘irst, 
remove the cause of his dereliction, whereupon 
virtue will find its own rewart. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE SUBMARINE 


UPREMACY of the sea by the British was 
~ dealt a severe blow this week when a single 
German submarine successfully destroyed three 
3ritish cruisers in the North Sea, eutailing a 
probable loss of 1133 men and officers, besides 
sending the ships to the bottom of the ocean. It 
is by far the most spectacular incident of the war 
yet reported and is the more terrible as portray- 
ing the utter helplessness of the big fighting 
ships when used as targets by the vicious little 
submarines. The Aboukir was attacked at six 
o'clock in the morning, in clear weather, and 
was sunk in five minutes. The Hogue and 
Cressy steamed to the rescue of the drowning 
crew, when they, too, met a like fate and in in- 
credibly short order. 


, 


Aboard the German submarine were twenty 
men. The officers and crews of the wrecked 
battleships totaled 2200. Their excessive num- 
bers, their armament, their steel plates availed 
nothing before the attack of the insidious little 
craft. According to the captain of a trawler that 
picked up many of the survivors, the first cruiser 
was sunk in three minutes, the second in eight 
minutes and the third in five. That they were 
torpedoed below water line is apparent and the 
result proves the futility of spending millions on 
a battleship that can be rendered helpiess in a 
few minutes by a tiny destroyer costing not to 
exceed $200,000 or one-thirtieth of the sum ex- 
pended on an armored cruiser. The suddenness 
of the attack and the heavy casualties have 
stunned the British nation, which realizes how 
impotent are its strongest battleships when at- 
tacked by the dreaded submarines. 


It was only a few weeks ago that Conan Doyle 
published a piece of fiction in Collier’s, in which 
the imaginary submarine fleet of a minor bellig- 
erent nation, lying low in the English channel, 
brought its big opponent to terms by destroying 
the supply ships as they came into port from 
foreign countries. Literally, starving England, 
by shutting off her food commissary, peace was 
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speedily brought about. What the submarines 
did to the merchant vessels in fiction they are 
doing to the British warships in reality and if the 
North Sea disaster could be many times dupli- 
cated, victories on land would not serve to offset 
the losses at sea. Of course, two can play at the 
game. The British have upward of 500 stub- 
marines whose activities have been pronounced 
thus far. Nevertheless, the North Sea incident is 
unsettling to British’ confidence; the nation has 
been struck in a vital spot. 


COLUMBIA’S ALLEY SLUM PROBLEM 


D ASSAGE of the “alley slum” bill hy con- 
4 gress and the approval by the President has 
aroused unusual interest because of the fact that 
i1 was a project dear to the heart of the late 
mistress of the White House. It was at her 
earnest desire that the district committee of the 
house reported a bill whose intent was to elimi- 
nate the alley houses that infest the national 
capital. The senate, however, found it necessary 
to introduce a substitute 
constitutional objections, and this is the bill that 
stands approved; its main departure from the 
original is in allowing the alley houses to remain 
eight years longer instead of four. As a matter 
of fact there was a law in effect that solved the 
auestion of elimination, but it was not enforced. 

It is a curlous commentary on the district gov- 
ernment that the slum houses, which so greatly 
troubled Mrs. Wilson, should have been allowed 
to go unmolested for nearly forty years. In 
that time congress has spent money with a lav- 
ish hand in beautifying Washington, as Repre- 
sentative. Borland of Missouri pertinently ob- 
served. The system of boulevards, 
squares and circles approved by congress, and the 
money spent in erecting monuments and public 
buildings have done much for the national capi- 
tal, but through it all the alleys have heen get- 
ting steadily worse and constantly radiating in- 
sanitary influences. Washington's front doors 
are a joy, but her back doors are a reproach. Her 
condition may be likened to that of a woman 
whose outer dress is of gorgeous material and 
stylish cut, whose jewels are of dazzling beauty, 
Lut whose lingerie is unspeakably filthy. It is 
charged that the death rate of the District of Co- 
lumbia, which is much larger than it should be in 
a national capital, is due mainly to the unhealth- 
ful condition of its inhabited alleys, where con- 
eregate the poorer folk of Washington. 


INeasure to overcome 


patks, 


It was to overcome the double death rate of 
the alleys as compared with the streets that Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson and a number of other earnest 
women banded together for the redemption oi 
the slums. On her death hed the President’s 
wife told those about her that she felt she could 
20 in greater peace if she knew that legislation 
would be enacted to heal the plague spots of the 
alley slums. No wonder that congress hastened 
to comply with the wishes of the dying woman. 
Statistics show that there are 273 inhabited alleys 
in the District, having more than 3300 inhabited 
houses, containing a population in of 
12,000. It is imperative to the health of the capi- 
tal that 204 of the alleys be depopulated entirely 
and the other sixty-nine, it 1s argued, should be 
converted into minor streets. It is rather re- 
markable that in what ought to have proved an 
ideally conducted city the commissioners re- 
sponsible have allowed the insanitary conditions 
to remain so long unabated. It is charged 
that private greed is to blame; that ever since 
1872 attempts have been made to eliminate the 
nuisances, but always ineffectually. Apparently, 
the national capital must continue to endure the 
alley slums for eight years more, because in event 
of immediate condemnation proceedings there is 
not sufficient funds to reimburse the owner for 
confiscation of his property, in spite of the fact 
that it is an admitted nuisance. 
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Growsings in an old 


Book Bhap . 


kK IGHTEENTH century England produced no 
4 miore brilliant literature, of the 
feniinine persuasion, at least, than that of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, renowned for her wit, 
her Jearning, her poetic gifts, her conversational 
powers—so fast becoming a lost art, these days— 
and her exceptional talent as a letter writer. She 
pictures the men and women of her times with 
linerring precision, noting their frailties and 
foibles, not with a cantankerous pen, but with a 
frankness that exposes her to the charge of 
broadness in this more refined age; however, her 


figure in 


delightful humor and undeniable honesty excuse 
this trait, and if she tells a racy piece of gossip 
iv writing to her familiars we must remember 
that our forbears of two centuries’ ago 
wont to call a spade by no deviating term. The 
period ranging from Queen Anne to the first 
Georges was not overnice in its conversation, as 
Deloe, Fielding, Smollett and Sterne bear wit- 
ness. Hence, lady Mary merely reHects the 
spirit of the times if the anecdotes she relates 
eccasionally border on the indelicate, although 
our daily papers, heaven give vent to 
matters these days that would have suffused the 
beautiful face of Lady Mary with blushes. 

It is the edition of her works, published by 


her grandson, Lord Wharncliffe in 1837, but 
emended and improved by Mr. Moy Thomas 
(1861), in two volumes, that attracted me at the 
Old Book Shop this week and which I carried 
away under my arm for extended survey. For 
two days they have occupied every spare min- 
ute. Not that Lady Mary’s brilliant letters were 
unknown to me, but after twenty-five years they 
Wore beLeduewillieasroader vision, a mind more 
appreciative of the keenness of intellect that pos- 
sessed the effervescent English nohlewoman. 

It is especially interesting to note that Lady 
Mary's maternal grandmother was the daughter 
of Sir John Evelyn, a branch of the family ren- 
dered illustrious by including the author of Eve- 
lyn’s “Diary,” which unique work formed the sub- 
ject of a browsing a few weeks ago. Evelyn, 
indeed, mentions Sir John’s davghter in his diary 
under date of July 2, 1649. She lived to be 96, 
dying when Lady Mary was in her tenth year 
(1699). Lady Mary’s father, Evelyn Pierrepont, 
became Earl of Kingston on the death of his 
elder brother. She was born in London May 26, 
1689, and lived to be 73, dying in London in 1762, 
after a residence abroad of twenty-two years. 
Edward Wortley, a grandson of the first Earl of 
Sandwich, was considerably older than Lady 
Mary and in marrying him she incurred the dis- 
pleasure of her father, who, however, had given 
little attention to the educatien of his children. 
Lady Mary was allowed the run of her father's 
rather large library, and possessing an uncom- 
mon memory she absorbed much. She taught 
herself Latin and soon became known among 
her friends for her acquirements and attachment 
to learning. Mr. Wortley was a contributor to 
The Tatler and to. The Spectatos, a friend —of 
Addison and Steele and other eminent literary 
men of his day. His fine character, his sterling 
worth attracted the studious girl and she eloped 
with him when her father refused to give his 
consent to their marriage. Two children resulted 
from the union, a son, Edward, who proved a 
refractory youth, and a daughter, born in Con- 
stantinople, where Mr. Wortley represented his 
country as ambassador. This daughter lived to 
be Countess of Bute, her husband occupying a 
high political post under George II and serving 
for a short time as prime minister under 
George ITT. 


Lady Mary had brilliant opportunity to indulge 
her letter writing when her husband was sent to 
the Orient. and her correspondence in that period 
is of fascinating interest. From Rotterdam to 


were 


knows, 





Vienna, thence to Adrianople and Constantinople 
lady Mary blazed her brilliant trail by the de- 
scriptive letters that made their writer famous. 
She was a pioneer in the field as a woman 
traveler and her genius for observation had free 
scope in describing the manners and customs of 
the countries through which she passed. But it 
was in Turkey that her lively pen found its most 
active play and in her comment on the amuse- 
ments of the women, the customs of the men, the 
dresses of both sexes, Turkish cookery, intrigues 
of the inmates of the harem, their singular no- 
tions, their language, their poetry, their religious 
doctrines, Lady Mary proved herself an inimitable 
correspondent. Writing from Adrianople in 1717 
she announces the fact that smallpox, so great 
a scourge in England, was rendered harmless in 
Turkey “by the invention of ingrafting,”’ as the 
people termed inoculation. She describes the 
Operation and declares her intention of having 
her little son vaccinated. She concludes: “IJ am 
patriot enough to take pains to bring this use- 
ful invention to England; and I should not fail 
to write to some of our doctors very particularly 
about it, if I knew anyone of them that I thought 
had virtue enough to destroy such a considerable 
branch of their revenue for the good of man- 
kind. But that distemper is too beneficial 1o 
them not to expose to all their resentment the 
hardy wight that should undertake to put an end 
to it.’ This was a severe reflection upon the 
medical fraternity of that day, but. apparently, 
not undeserved. It is noteworthy that when her 
husband was recailed and Lady Mary reached 
London a year later she did not fail to. put into 
execution her resolve. She herself had suffered 
from the disorder and her only brother had died 
a victim to the plague. The Flavia of her sixth 
Town Eclogue, where a maid of fashion is por- 
trayed writhing under the ravages that have de- 
stroyed her beauty is said to have been written 
by Lady Mary as expressive of her own sensa- 
tions when she was slowly recovering under the 
apprehension of being totally disfigured. 

Lady Mary’s quarrel with Pope and the vicious 
tirades launched by the poet in the effort to ruin 
her reputation is a sad reflection on the charac- 
ter of the Twickenham “wasp.” What gave rise 
to it is a matter of speculation; Lady Mary seems 
not to have been cognizant of the cause. She 
admits, however, that at one time, while trying 
to be angry and look grave—the poet having tried 
to make love to her—she was provoked to 
an immoderate fit of laughter, from which mo- 
ment he became her implacable enemy. His in- 
decent pursuit of her was so annoying that it 
may have had much to do with her resolution to 
live abroad after 1739. The separation from her 
husband seems to have been one of mutual agree- 
ment. They parted good friends and for years 
thereafter maintained a faithful correspondence. 

Lady Mary and Fielding, the novelist, were 
second cousins, being descended in the same de- 
gree from George, Earl of Desmond. He dedi- 
cated to her his first comedy of “Love in Sev- 
eral Masks,’ in 1/27, and addiesS@deher on the 
subject of “The Modern Husband,” which was 
acted at Drury Lane Theater in 1731. Lady 
Mary had a great regard for Fielding; she pitied 
his misfortunes, excused his failings and warmly 
admired his best writings, above all, “Tom 
Jones.” in her own copy of which she wrote “ne 
plus ultra.” However, she frankly said she was 
sorry he did not perceive that he had made Tom 
Jones a scoundrel, alluding to the adventures with 
Lady Bellaston. Of the author of Clarissa she 
writes to Lady Bute in 1755: “This Richardson 
is a strange fellow. I heartily despise him and 
eagerly read him, nay, sob over his works in a 
most scandalous manner.” 

I was interested in her criticism of Lord 
Orrery’s review of Swift's writings, which, it may 
be recalled, formed the subject of a browsing 
about a month ago: My edition ofs i7aimicmr ae 
one Lady Mary read out there in Italy in 1754, 
sent to her in a box of books by the Countess of 
Bute. She acknowledges that she was enter- 
tained, but not at all surprised, “having the honor 
of being acquainted with him, and to know him 
for one of those danglers after wit who, like 
those after beauty, spend their time in humbly 
admiring, and are happy in being permitted to 
attend, though they are laughed at, and only en- 
couraged to gratify the insatiate vanity of those 
professed wits and beauties who aim at being 
publicly distinguished in those characters.’ Caus- 
tic criticism, that amd@iere wiolly justified. It 
is admitted, however, that Dean Swift was fond 
of adulation and flattery. Following the death 
of Mr. Wortley in 1761, Lady Mary was per- 
suaded by her daughter to revisit England, but 
she was broken in health and in spirit and lived 
only a year, dying in 1762. 

Sa Dae: 
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Oficial Case Agaimst Salvation Army Methods 


Los Angeles is the first city in the world which 
has undertaken to investigate the Salvation 
Army. Covered with the shield of its religious 
work, its financial operations have been as secret 
and immune as were those of the trusts a decade 
ago. The Municipal Charities Commission, how- 
ever, has been instrumental in getting a certain 
set of rules adopted for the guidance of organi- 
zations engaged in charitable work, and it has re- 
fused to make an exception of the Salvation 
Army simply because that body is also occupied, 
to a certain extent, in religious work. There has 
resulted the institution of litigation which doubt- 
less will go to the highest courts in the land, be- 
fore it is ended, and therefore it is important that 
the issues should be clearly understood. From 
the minutes of the commission, the following data 
have been obtained on this absorbing question: 


The injunction suit now pending in the = su- 
perior court of Los Angeles county, which from 
the importance of the issues involved threatens 
to reach the supreme court of the United States 
for final determination, between the Salvation 
Army and the Municipal Charities Commission 
of Los Angeles challenges public attention. That 
there may be no misunderstanding concerning the 
nature of the points at issue the commission 
wishes to state once and for all time that it 
neither seeks nor intends to interfere with the 
religious work of the Army. Its action has to do 
solely and entirely with the charitable, social and 
philanthropic activities under the control of the 
Army. Despite the lack of endorsement or per- 
mit of the Municipal Charities Commission, the 
Salvation Army persisted in soliciting donations 
in Los Angeles, arrests followed, and the Salva- 
tion Army commenced the injunction suit to test 
the validity of the commission's power. 

It is none the less interesting, however, to 
note in passing, that while General Booth organ- 
ized the Salvation Army as a great. spiritual 
movement, the Army does not own a _ single 
square foot of ground in the city of Los Angeles 
dedicated to spiritual purposes. Its corps pays 
rent for the use of rooms for worship in a build- 
ing owned by the Salvation Army, and from its 
own account its roster in Los Angeles bears a 
membership of only 254 soldiers, this after more 
than thirty years work in this city. 

The Army has lately published a communica- 
tion which apparently is intended to prove to the 
casual reader, the righteousness of its attitude in 
the matter. This booklet seems constructed on 
the theory of the diplomat who declared that 
“language was created to conceal thought,” and 
its half truths are so numerous, its statements so 
inaccurate, and its arguments so misleading, that 
the main points of contention are entirely be- 
fogged. The commission feels compelled, there- 
fore, to seize this opportunity to make a clear 
statement of principles at issue and the attitude 
of the Army towards these principles. Any finan- 
cial figures used in this article as a basis for re- 
marks and criticism, are taken from figures given 
in the statement of the Army books made by 
Palethorpe, McBride and Probert, certified ac- 
countants. The questions involved are not a mat- 
ter of petty detail but of fundamental principle, 
and the published article of the Army seems de- 
termined to divert public attention from par- 
amount issues to minor details. The commission 
does not intend to be itself so diverted. It will 
not quibble over the absence or presence of a 
few dollars in one or another column, but it does 
believe that the Salvation Army does not fulfill 
the three requirements determining endorsement 
——first, of meeting actual needs of the commun- 
ity; second. of attaining a reasonable standard 
of efficiency; and third, of conducting its business 
in such a way as to insure the public of a wise 
use of funds. 

In September, 1913, the Salvation Army apphed 
to the commission for endorsement. That the 
Army might meet the requirements of the city 
ordinances, the commission embodied the follow- 
ing points in a letter to Commissioner Estill, at 
Army Headquarters at Chicago, bearing the date 
of October 6, 1913: First, that all charitable and 
eleemosynary institutions within the city of Los 
Angeles must be governed by a Jocal board of 
managers ,directors, or trustees; second, that the 
title to all property must be vested in and under 
the control of that focal board: and third, that 
the financial budget must be determined by that 
local! board. The representatives of the Army 
sought delay of action by the city commission 





until the matter could be taken up by its highest 
officials, and the commission granted a _ post- 
ponement of seven months, until May 27, 1914, 
that the question might be carefully adjudicated. 
The matter was taken by the Army, not only to 
New York, but to London, for advice. 

April, 1914, the following proposals were re- 
ceived from the local branch of the national or- 
ganization. It agreed, first, “To incorporate un- 
der the laws of California according to the rules, 
policy, and discipline of the Salvation Army, sub- 
ject to the control of the parent Salvation Army 
Corporation in New York. such corporation to 
hold and manage Salvation Army property in this 
state, with the principal place of business at San 
Francisco.” This plan of incorporation does not 
make a single step toward local control. A cor- 
poration formed in the state and controlled by 
the national organization offers no solution of 
the problem of keeping the charitable activities 
of Los Angeles within the jurisdiction of that 
municipality. The communication proposes, sec- 
ond. “To appoint a financial board, which should 
deal with all income and expenditure for charity 
in Los Angeles according to the regulations of 
the Salvation Army governing such boards, which 
board should consist of five Salvation Army ofhf- 
cers, the majority of whom shall be residents of 
Los Angeles.” 


How can such an arrangement change the 
present situation? With military discipline, with 
a board composed entirely of representatives of 
the national organization, even though some of 
them are residents of Los Angeles, local condi- 
tions remain unaffected. The interests of this 
city can he safeguarded only by citizens of this 
community who understand the city’s needs and 
activities and who may give free expression to 
their views of our needs. 


Foreign control cannot develop local possibili- 
ties, and yet their plan places the activities in 
question entirely out of local jurisdiction. The 
printed report of the Army of Los Angeles shows 
absolutely no evidence of contributions for its 
various local activities other than those made 
by the citizens of the municipality. What is 
more reasonable then, than that representatives 
of that community should direct and control 
the disbursement of the funds so received? It 
may be that the Commission has no more right 
to demand local board control of Army disburse- 
ments than to demand local board control of the 
disbursements of any recognized church. The 
point is utterly irrelevant. In the first place 
the funds for no purely religious work of either 
church or Army are forced under local board 
control, but secondly——the financial support of 
church activities comes from its own members 
and a board of its own members has therefore 
the right to determine the method of disburse- 
ment most pleasing to themselves. The largest 
support of Salvation Army activities comes from 
the community at large, not from the members 
of its own organization. Why then should there 
be any question of the right of a board repre- 
senting the community at large to control the 
disbursement of those funds of the army? Again 
the fetter of April 9 declares the willingness to 
have its books audited annually, and to permit 
inspection of its institutions by members of the 
Commission. That is no advance toward meet- 
ing the requirements. The application for en- 
dorsement itself, concedes to the Commission 
free access to the books and records of the in- 
stitution and official investigation at any time. 
Is it not evident that the four so called ‘“con- 
cessions” of the Army do not in any way meet 
the demands? And because it will not accept 
the requireinents to which nearly fifty other char- 
itable institutions of the city have accepted, the 
Commission has refused the official endorcement. 

Let us now take up certain points in the pub- 
lished article so recently sent broadcast by the 
Army. It declares that the financial records 
were cheerfully submitted to the investigation 
of the Commission. As a matter of fact the 
records of the industrial department and the wo- 
men’s homes were submitted without question 
but most strenuous objections were raised to 
exhibiting divisional books. While these books 
cover financial statement of the religious work, 
they also include statements dealing with what 
the Army terms its “social work,” that is to say 
the “relief work”. The officials submitted a 
new cash book made up specially for the inves- 
tigator from the regular divisional books, and 





when suspicions were aroused, and the Com- 
mission demanded to see the original entries, 
they were shown to her only atter permission 
had been secured by wire frem the east. 

Again, the article says: “Shall the Army be 
faithless to its duty as trustee?” (in conveying 
property to a local board). How can any. one re- 
gard such conveyance as a “breach of trust,” 
since the commission nowhere objects to repre- 
sentatives of the Army (provided they are citi- 
zens of the United States) holding membership 
on the local board? 

Exception is then taken to the demand of the 
commission that a local board shall have super- 
vision of the expenditures on the ground that the 
commission does not assume responsibility ot 
the local board for the raising of the money. The 
printed report of the Army does not show the 
slightest evidence that those now in control of 
expenditures are the ones responsible for the 
funds raised but their own report does prove con- 
clusively that outside agencies of the Army have 
not contributed one cent towards the support of 
Los Angeles work during 1912-1913, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Truelove Home, tlic 
Army institution receiving the highest recom- 
mendation of the commission, has been in dire 
need of funds to continue its excellent work. 
The following letters bearing dates not a fort- 
night old give some interesting evidence of the 
lack of assistance of local activities on the part 
of the territorial and national organizations: 


Los Angeles, Cal., 9-11-14. Dr. Milbank John- 
son, President, Municipal Charities Commission, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Dear Sir: I have been ine 
formed by our headquarters that the commission 
has called in all permits authorizing solicitation 
for the Army’s relief and charitable work. 
Amongst these institutions is the Truelove Res- 
cue and Maternity Home of which I am _ the 
matron. This home, as you of course know, ts 
supported by the voluntary contributions of the 
Los Angeles people, and I see no other way of 
supporting it and meeting the current expenses. 
Tf I am not allowed to approach any of our 
friends and subscribers for financial support, it 
means, of necessity, that these girls and babies 
now in my charge must go hungry. As a Salva- 
tionist and a Christian, I do not for one moment 
desire to break any law or city ordinance, but I 
cannot see these children and girls now under 
my charge either starve or be sent back to the 
life from which we are endeavoring to save 
them, and this means that I shall be compelled 
to go out and solicit on their behalf, believing 
in the sight of God and of all good and true peo- 
ple, I shall be perfectly justihed in doing so. 
Awaiting your reply, believe me, respectfully 
yours, M. LOUISE COGGESHALL, Major. 


Sept. 12, 1914. Major M. Louise Coggeshall, 
Truelove Home, 26/0 N. Griffith Ave. Los An- 
geles. Dear Madam: Reiterating its expression 
of high regard for you personally, and for your 
individual work, the Municipal Charities Com- 
mission must respectfully call your attention to 
the fact that the fault of existing conditions as 
regards limitations placed on Salvation Army 
activities in this city does not lie with this com- 
mission. No stronger proof of the soundness of 
the commission’s contention can be offered than 
the statements in your letter relative to the pos- 
sible hardships that may be werked upon the in- 
mates of the Truelove Home through the abro- 
gation of the temporary permits issued to the Sal- 
vation Army. Certainly a large corporation such 
as is the Salvation Army ought not to permit 
such an institution as the Truelove Home to suf- 
fer for want of funds, especially in view of the 
acknowledged fact that thousands of dollars an- 
nually are sent out of Los Angeles to Territorial 
Fieadquarters from other Salvation Army sources 
in this city, whereas a part of these funds might 
well be diverted to the cause you so ably cham- 
pion. If, however, the Salvation Army, as you 
intimate, despite its flourishing financial condi- 
tion in this city, will not come to the rescue of 
the Truelove Home of which you are matron, 
the Municipal Charities Commission will see that 
your charges do not go hungry as suggested in 
your letter. Indeed, upon appeal from yourself 
on behalf of these girls and babies, the commis- 
sion will see that they are taken from the True- 
love Home and properly cared for, thus doing 
away with the dire necessity of which you speak 
and making it absolutely unnecessary for you 


! even to contemplate a violation of any law or 
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city ordinance, by soliciting funds from the pub. 
lic. If the Salvation Army is sincere in its de- 
sire that a speedy adjudication of the differences 
between it and the Municipal Charities Commis- 
sion may be had, and will meet the commission 
half way. in its efforts to bring this about, the 
matter ought to be determined by the courts in 
ample time to avoid working any considerable 
hardship on so wealthy an organization. With 
sincere regards, the Municipal Charities Commis- 
sion, by MILBANK JOHNSON, President. 


The charge of the commission that too large a 
proportion of the receipts donated for local use 
have been sent out of Los Angeles is then taken 
up. Again the commission affirms that all finan- 
cial dealings mentioned in this article are based 
on the figures of the certified account of Pale- 
thorpe, McBride and Probert, public accountants 
jieaereors. Exhibits E, Fy G, H, andl, shrew 
the finances of the Industrial Home, including the 
Industrial Stores, and the hotels, including the 
Metropole, Central, Grace and Ammathys. The 
year 1912-1913, shows a net profit from these 
sources of $7929.94 of which $6300.31 was sent 
cut of the city. This amount is over 79% of the 
profits. Certainly some part of this fund should 
have been diverted to the support of the Salva- 
tion Army Maternity Home, the Truelove Home, 
which despite aid from the city and county to 
the amount of $2342.79, and of popular subscrip- 
tion to the amount of $1624.54, a total of 
$3967.33 was barely able to meet its necessary 
current expenditures, which included the return 
of a loan of $220 to the Territorial Headquarters 
at Chicago. During this same time the public 
of Los Angeles contributed to the Fresh Air 
Camp and Summer Relief and the Christmas and 


Winter Relief funds, $7054.36. 


In the certified statement rendered to the com- 
mission by the Young Women's Boarding Home, 
there appears an item of disbursement of $500 
for supervision. This went to the Territorial 
IJeadquarters at Chicago despite the fact at that 
very time the Boarding Home carried a mortgage 
of $71,000, on which it was paying an annual in- 
terest of $4520. The certified statement, June 
1912-June 1913, of the Young Women’s Board- 
ing Home, raises some interesting questions. It 
shows a mortgage of $71,000 on that home, and 
a deposit at Territorial Headquarters of $10,- 
451.83, towards the reduction of the mortgages, 
both of which are held in Los Angetes. If the 
terms of the mortgages do not permit of pay- 
ments on them until maturity, as we conclude 
must be the case since we note a full interest 
payment of $4520 annually (7% on $25,000 and 6% 
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on $45,000), who is drawing the interest on the 
$10,451.83 on deposit at Chicago supposedly in a 
sinking fund to pay these mortgages? There 1s 
no evidence whatever that the Young Women’s 
Boarding Home is enjoying that interest. 


The article argues that “no pecuniary assist- 
ance could be given even to sick officers without 
the consent of the local board.” This is not true; 
the funds for the supposed care of sick and 
wounded officers are like an insurance fund and 
are raised by a weekly tax on each corps mem- 
ber. These funds would not necessarily come 
under the jurisdiction of a local board. 


A few points further will perhaps be of inter- 
est. In its statement concerning the Industrial 
Home for men (page 9 of the article recently 
published) the affirmation is made that “in addi- 
tion to board and lodging, the inmates of this in- 
stitution were given in cash gratuities $8,619.75.” 
This is not true; the men worked and worked 
hard for these “cash gratuities.” Their work 
was collecting, repairing, cleaning. acting as sales- 
men, etc., and it is interesting to note that in the 
certified financial account and on page 38 of the 
published article. appears the same item—‘Sal- 
aries” to men, $8,619.75. The financial statement 
shows a net profit for 1912-1913 in the Indus- 
trial Home for men of $3586.65, of which $2528.69, 
or about 70%, went out of the city. 


The public may be interested in a slight sketch 
of what is known as the ‘Harvest Festival’ fund. 
It originated in Canada as a means for a corps 
to raise funds for arrears or for creating new 
lines of work. Its very name shows that it was 
intended for local use. It proved so successful 
that it was repeated annually and a small per- 
centage was handed to headquarters. The finan- 
cial success was so great that headquarters took 
over the plan and gave a small percentage to 
the local branch which raised the money. Now, 
headquarters sets for a local branch a “target” 
which they have to reach, and of which they will 
be paid a small percentage. If that target Is 
$1000. and they can raise $1500, they may keep 
the $500 plus the small percentage. Appeal is 
then made to the public for this target for local 
work. It is claimed that this and the Self Denial 
fund are purely religious, but the appeals are 
made to the public, not on the hasis of the spiri- 
tual or religious work of the Army, but on its 
social work. The confusion arising from such 
appeals as the instance cited, determined the 
commission in its attitude, that all funds collected 
must be collected under the name of the specific 
use to which the money is to be put. 

The Army declares that its present policy is the 
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outgrowth of years of experience in all parts of 
the globe. If this ts true, does it not appear evi- 
dent that changes in the system are desirable, and 
since no voice can be expected from within such 
a complete military autocracy, is it not justifiable 
to expect consideration of the views of outsiders 
who see plainly the existing weaknesses? Once 
more the public is confronted with a vicious 
“system.” The “system,” not the type of work, 
deserves criticisin. 

The Volunteers of America, who deal with the 
saine kind of people, who do the same kinds of 
work, who are really an offshoot of the old Sal- 
vation Army, have been able to meet the require- 
nients of the commission. The attitude they 
took is expressed in a letter dated December 1, 
1913, and is as follows: 


Dr. Milbank Johnson, President, Municipal 
Charities Commission, Dear Sir: Since the con- 
versation with you this morning, and since read- 
ing more carefully the letter setting forth the re- 
quirements of the Municipal Charities Commis- 
sion, we feel impelled to express to you our 
appreciation of your courtesy, and also to say 
that we deem these requirements to be fair and 
just, and so far as we are able, shall endeavor to 
bring the work of the Volunteers of America into 
perfect accord with the same. Very sincerely 
yours, (Signed) WALTER DUNCAN, Colonel; 
W. M. HUGHES, Lieut-Colonel. 


The Volunteers of America and forty-eight 
ether charitable institutions of Ios Angeles have 
not found the requirements of the commission 
unduly severe, and now hear its official endorse- 
ment. Is this fact not sufficiently significant? 


From the above and other facts in its posses- 
sion, the Municipal Charities Commission has 
concluded that as a church, charity or welfare 
work, the Salvation Army as at present organ- 
ized in the city of Los Angeles is comparatively 
not a conspicuous stccess, that its financial sys- 
ten renders it a profitable business, wherein re- 
ligion and charity are used to exploit the bene- 
volently inclined; it is a military oligarchy inter- 
fering with the sacred rights of American citi- 
zens and absolutcly at variance with American 
institutions, wherein the labor and lives of the 
poor honest soldiers of Los Angeles are used at 
starvation wages, to accumulate vast sums of 
money and property without adequate returns to 
the contributors thereof, and that this financial 
system without proper municipal regulation, and 
as now operating in the city of Los Angeles, is 
not entitled to the confidence, respect, support 
or protection of the people of JLos Angeles. 


Salvation Army Officers Make IReply to Clnarges 


The commission, in its foregoing article, has 
most certainly been guilty of doing that which 
it accuses the Salvation Army of doing, namely, 
befogging the issue by bringing into its discus- 
sion matters which all fair-minded people must 
admit are irrelevant to the subject. 


The aim and purpose of the Salvation Army 
here and throughout the world is the salvation of 
the bodies and souls of men and women of all 
conditions, but our especial charge are the worst 
and poorest. Our great example is Christ who 
went about, not only preaching the Gospel to the 
poor, but healing the sick, feeding the hungry 
and comforting the bereaved. The Salvation 
Army of today is the outcome of the efforts ot 
Christian men and women for the last fitty years 
toa adapt these principles to present day condi- 
tions so that the Kingdom of Heaven might 
come into the greatest number of lives and 
homes. We do not seek to criticize or interfere 
with the efforts of others to accomplish the same 
results, but are willing to stand or fall and be 
judged by our accomplishments in Los Angeles 
or any other city in this or any other country. 

The commission in starting off says that “its 
financial operations have been as secret and im- 
mune as were those of the trusts a decade ago.” 
The facts prove the very oppositesto be true. 
From the beginning until now its books, institu- 
tions and operations have been open for investi- 
gation and many of the investigations made were 
of the most searching kind and by the highest 
authorities in the various countries where the 
Army operates, and invariably when this has 
been done by unbiased and unprejudiced persons 
the results have been most complimentary to us. 
The effect has been that the governments of 
many countries throughout the world have called 








upon the Salvation Army to assist them in the 
solution of their various social problems. We 
have not space to go into many details, but let us 
mention as example, New Zealand and its in- 
ebriates; Java and its lepers; Australia and its 
delinquent boys and girls; Japan and its geisha 
girls; Canada and its immigration; India and its 
criminal tribes; Great Britain and its small allot- 
ments. 


But it is one thing to throw open our books 
to fair-minded investigators and quite another to 
have them gone into by persons who start in 
biased and prejudiced: and have only one desire 
and that to discover facts to bear out their sus- 
picions and when these could not be found so to 
manipulate figures as to make them appear to 
prove that which is not true. It 1s not necessary 
to go into all the many instances that are to be 
found in the commission’s statement, but let us 
take one case. It says: “But the system of the 
Salvation Army diverted from the local field of 
Los Angeles to supervisory work $12,809.79.” As 
part of these figures it gives the following: Iar- 
vest Festival, $1,654.75; Self Denial... $1.258.65; 
Percentage, $2.944,49. Total from Divisional 
Headquarters, $5,857f89. Now. the commission 
knew that Harvest Festival and Self Denial were 
our home and foreign mission funds and the Per- 
centage like the others was from the entire 
Southern California division. As shown by the 
certified accountants the real amount sent for 
supervision from Los Angeles was $858.30, iu- 
stead of $5,857.89. 


This was pointed ott to the agent when she 
was working on the books in the divisional head- 
quarters. When her financial statements were 
almost completed Major Dart was called into the 
commission's office and shown these figures. I[m- 


mediately, he saw that those prepared were not 
for the city of Los Angeles alone, but included 
the figures of the entire Southern California and 
he protested against their inclusion of outside 
moneys as though raised in Ios Angeles. In 
spite of all this these figures have been used to 
inflate the amount paid for supervision by near- 
ly five thousand dollars. And yet the commis- 
sion refers to these as “quibbles over the absence 
or presence of a few dollars in one or another 
column.” 


Tt was because of these deliberate misrepre- 
sentations that we called in this prominent firm 
of certified accountants to give our friends a cor- 
rect statement of our finance. Jn the course of 
the report which accompanied the audit these 
certifed accountants say: “Reading the history of 
the work through the books we wish to congratu- 
late you most heartily on the showing made in 
the various activities. We realize full well that 
it is no part of an accountant’s duty to step out- 
side his province, but in a professional career of 
over thirty years the writer has never been so 
strongly impressed as he has been with the won- 
derful organization which must be behind the re- 
sults which we have read in your tecords.” 


The commission refers to the sum of $10,451.93, 
sinking fund toward the Young Women’s Board- 
inz Home mortgage—which, by the way, in the 
investigator's statement was shown as $14,577.18 
—upon which it says no interest was paid. We 
would simply refer it to the certified accountants’ 
report where it is shown that. this amount of in- 
terest is more than offset by the interest owing 
to the Chicago Headquarers on the sum of $10,- 
807.15 which our Chicago Headquarters advanced 
to the Young Women’s Boarding Home. The 
commission complains that Los Angeles has re- 
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ceived no help irom outside sources, but this ad- 
vance of $10,807.15 disproves this statement. 

What are the facts pertaining to the money 
donated to the Salvation Army by the people of 
Los Angeles for relief and charity work? A 
statement over the signature of the certified ac- 
countants shows that the total amount donated to 
these funds was $13,818.70. In addition to this 
the income from the industrial department 
amounted to $27,570.31, making a total of $41,- 
389.01. lFrrom this amount the remittances to the 
central funds for oversight was $1,562.39 or only 
3.77 per cent. Besides this $1,150.00 was sent to 
our Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Home and Farm 
at I:ytton, Sonoma County, toward the support 
of Los Angeles children in that institution. 

We would think it entirely superfluous to dem- 
onstrate that the Salvation Army meets the 
actual needs of the community, attains a reason- 
able standard of efficiency and is so conducted 
as to insure the public of the wise use of funds, 
but seeing the commission again asserts that we 
do not fill these requirements may we be allowed 
to point out the fact, first, that our many institu- 
tions being kept continually filled to their utmost 
capacity shows that needs of the community 
have been met, to say nothing, secondly, of the 
fact that during the present year we have been 
called upon by the Municipal Charities Commis- 
sion itself, the United Charities, the Housing 
Commission, the Juvenile Court and the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association to receive and care for 
hundreds of their poor charges and never have 
these varied activities appealed in vain for our 
hearty co-operation, as can be proved by docu- 
ments in our possession. This, naturally, shows 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that our institu- 
tions, officers and system must have attained a 
reasonable standard of efficiency. 


Then, as to the many-sided operations of the 
Salvation Army which are declared to be need- 
less, inefficient and wasteful. There is the True- 
love Rescue and Maternity Home where fifty-one 
maternity cases were treated, thirty-nine girls 
found permanent positions and fifty-six were re- 
stored to home and friends. The Industrial 
Home for out-of-work men which supplie1 7,959 
free beds and 27,204 free meals, besides finding 
outside employment for 852 persons. Four 
hotels where 122.441 beds were furnished, of 
which about 8,000 were free. The Young Wom- 
en’s Boarding Home, providing 134 self-support- 
ing young women continuously with a comfort- 
able christian home. The Emergency Relief de- 
partment, which not only disbursed cash, clothes, 
fuel and food to many of the poor and needy, but 
supplied free Thanksgiving and Christmas din- 
ners to 11,025 persons and gave a week's free va- 
cation at the beach to 241 poor women and chil- 
dren. That we have maintained our eighteen in- 
stitutions dealing with and helping these thou- 
sands of needy individuals at a cash cost to the 
Los Angeles public of only $13,818.76 must con- 
vince all that we have insured the public of the 
wise use of funds. 


Now, coming to the matter of property hold- 
ing: Are we to understand from the commis- 
sion’s arbitrary action in passing its resolution 
that property must be held by a purely Los An- 
gcles board? That the state law, under which we 
are being incorporated is not sufficient to insure 
and guarantee the proper discharge of the pub- 
lic trust by the citizens of California who will 
constitute the majority of our board of directors? 
It evidently challenges the power of the state 
law and so substitutes a resolution of its own. It 
is to this the Salvation Army cannot submit, hold- 
ing this demand to be unreasonable and, there- 
fore, unconstitutional. 

The Salvation Army has formed its financial 
board composed of five officers, each of whom 
brings to the solution of the social problem of 
Los Angeles experience gained by actual ser- 
vice of from fifteen to thirty years in various 
cities of the Union. These officers are not theor- 
ists or faddists, trying out newfangled ideas and 
notions, but are experts in their separate depart- 
ments, as the commission itself has testified; and 
the present high standard of efficiency to which 
our institutions have been brought could never 
have been attained but for the information se- 
cured throus’ belonging to an international or- 
ganization dosing similar work throughout the 
whole world. 

To sum up: We ask what is the underlying 
reason for the commission’s refusal to endorse 
the Salvation Army’s relief and charitable work? 
From the evidence produced by the commission 
it must be patent to any unbiased person that the 
Salvation Army is not refused indorsement be- 
cause it does not fill a public need, because it 1s 
inefficient, because it does not handle its funds 
wisely, nor even because of its method of con- 
trolling property. The preponderance of evi- 
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| dence points to prejudice on the part of the per- 


sonnel of the board toward the internationar 
character of the Salvation Army as its real rea- 
son for its non-indorsement. In these days when 
we see the whole world locked in the throes of 
wholesale slaughter, surely an organization which 
stands for a universal brotherhood of man. and is 
ceaselessly working to that end, should be en- 
couraged and commended rather than penalized 
on that account. Now, while we are a part of an 
international army and glory in that fact, never- 
theless we, in the United States, are an American 
institution, organized and incorporated under the 
laws of this country, seeking its highest goog, 
and composed of American citizens who have 
chosen service in its ranks as the best means of 
serving our day and age. 
(Signed) 

GEORGE WOOD, Brigadier 

JOSEPH FASiaN ERM aor 

WM. J. DART, Major 

Ww. LOUISE,COGGESHAG&L, Major 

WATLADER le UMBY ssStafi Capt, 

(Financial Board) 


TYPICAL SCHNITZLER SEX DRAMA 


RTHUR Schnitzler is never so happy as when 


dealing with the Anatol motif. Love—or 
rather call it adventures in intersexual sensation 
—seems not to exist for him excepting in its un- 
healthy manifestations. His young men and 
maidens do not mate and live happily ever after. 
His married women oceasionally are virtuous, but 
always with a sigh for their own uninteresting 
lives. With the exception of his propaganda 
drama, “Professor Bernhardi,’ J] have read no 
play of his in which the relations between the 
men and women were natural, clean, and whole- 
some, and it is so in that one, doubtless, only be- 
cause there are no women in it, except one off 
stage, who dies as a result of an indiscretion, so 
even the exception proves the rule. “Anatol,” 
“The Green Cockatoo,” “Paracelsus,” “The Fairy 
Tale’—and now, “Playing With Love’’—the trail 
of sexual aberration is over them all. 


There is, therefore, in this volume, little of 
new interest so far as the main theme is con- 
cerned. Fritz Lobheimer (our old friend Anatol 
under a new name, with a touch more conscience, 
perhaps) has just broken off an affair with a mar- 
ried woman, becattse she is afraid her husbana 
suspects. Overlapping comes his latest adven- 
ture, the object of which is a previously innocent 
young woman, Christine Weiring, who is not of 
the streets, but sincerely imfatuated with her 
lover. She is the daughter of an old violinist in 
a theater orchestra, and he allows her all the 
liberty necessary to her affair with Fritz. She 1s 
constantly trying to get the man to display an 
undivided affection for her, not going so far as 
matrimony of course, but at least a protestation 
of eternal devotion. and all that. He objects. 
There may tome a time when they will be every- 
thing to each other, he admits, almost reluctant- 
ly, but. meanwhile, the charm of their relation is 
that it is entirely separate from the remainder of 
their lives—a thing apart—-so that when they are 
together there must be no talk about other men 
on his part, or other women on hers. They must 
not question, or suspect, but just let things slide 
along. It recalls the lines from “Don Juan’: 


Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
"Tis woman's whole existence. 


P 


The wife who feared her husband’s suspicion 
was right. The affair is discovered and the wom- 
an confesses. In the midst of a party at Fritz’s 
rooms, where the loving Christine ts a guest, the 
husband comes to confr6nt the libertine, and 
challenge him to a duel. Fritz keeps the facts 
from the girl, but the party is broken up. and the 
sad little sweetheart sent home with the other 
gay folk. The next scene is at Christine's home. 
Fritz comes to tell her he may not see her for a 
time, as he is leaving the city. She is tearful— 
there is a great deal of pathos in the situation— 
the contrast between her former simple life, and 
the maelstrom: into which she has been drawn, 
not realizing its depths. Fritz, feeling the seri- 
ousness of his approaching duel with the angry 
husband, begins to show real devotion for the 
girl, but one gets the impression that it is his own 
sympathy for himself, working outward, rather 
than a true affection for Christine. The young 
woman's father. a unique degenerate, appears in 
this scene, and will be considered by himself 
later. 

Comes then the last scene. Fritz has been 
killed by the husband. The news is broken to 
Christine gently, and little by little she worms 
out of the informants the cause of the fight. “T 
was nothing to him but a pastime—and he died 
for another! And I—I adored him! Didn’t he 
know it? I gave him all that I had to give,—lI 
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would have died for him—he was my Lord God 
and my Salvation—didn’t he realize it?” They 
try to calm her, but her despair and degradation 
are complete——‘What am IJ then?” she asks. Not 
even the woman he loved—tless than his most 
casual friends. And she rushes out. Her friends 
hurry after her, but her father knows, and sobs, 
“She will never come back.” 


There is nothing new in this at all, but the 
father is a creation—the pure product of the 
worst form of European degeneracy, 1f indeed he 
exists even in the society of which Schnitzler 
writes. He has had a sister, to whom he devoted 
his life, and she has recently died, an old maid. 
Katharina, a neighbor, praises him for what he 
had done for her, but he protests: 


KATHARINA: When one knows that one has 
always been the benefactor and protector of 
some poor creature— 


WEIRING: Yes, [ imagined that myself at 
first—when she was still a beautiful young girl 
—and appeared heaven only knows how noble 
and sagacious in my own eyes. But then later, 
when the grey hairs and wrinkles came little by 
little, and one day passed by like another—and 
all her youth with them, and the young girl 
eradually became the old maid—so gradually that 
one hardly noticed it—then I hrst began to per- 
ceive what I had really done! 


KATHARINA: But, Herr Weiring— 

WEIRING: I see her still before me—as she so 
often used to sit opposite me in the evenings by 
the lamp in the room there, looking at me with 
her quiet smile and air of resignation, as if she 
wanted to thank me for something,—and I—I 
ought rather to have sunk on my knees before 
her and begged her forgiveness, for having 
shielded her so well from all dangers—and from 
all happiness. 


This illuminates a remark made by Weiring a 
few minutes earlier. This same neighbor has 
been urging Weiring to try to get Christine to 
look favorably upon the suit of a respectable 
youth whom the girl, naturally, on account of 
lritz, does not fancy. The father makes this as- 
tonishing reply: “Come, tell me, Frau Binder, is 
a girl like her, in the prime of her youth, created 
for no other purpose than for a respectable man 
who happens to have a permanent position? .... 
Ts it simply a question of throwing away the 
years of one’s youth for that? And what good 
does all her keeping straight do a poor creature 
like her, when all is said and done, if—after years 
of waiting—some frame knitter turns up in the 
end!” From a father this 1s simple degeneracy, 
at which even the scientific advocate of free love 
would cry out in alarm. 


Those who have not read any other of the 
Schnitzler plays, however, will get a better con- 
ception of him from this than from any other at 
present available in English. It is more serious 
than “Anatol” and the bill is paid in full at the 
end. It is more intimate than “The Green 
Cockatoo” and other plays in that volume. But 
the finest thing in this book is a poem written as 
a prologue to “Anatol” by Hugo von Lofmanns- 
thal, who is mentioned in the preface as “the 
greatest living poet writing in the German lan- 
guage,’ a staterment which the host of devotees 
of Hauptmann will desire amended. This poem 
is a gem of fancy, picturing a delightful and 
dreamy scene for the play, concluding thus: 


Areund, unnoticing carnations sway, 


Long-stalked, milk-white carnations, grown as 


Gay, 
Under the soft wind’s kiss, as butterflies 
That swarm and hover, flutter, fall and rise. 
And on the lawn a ribboned Toy-dog, strayed, 
Yaps at a peacock, angry and afraid. 


To summarize, this volume adds nothing to the 
knowledge of the Austrian dramatist of unfortu- 
nate sex relations, but it has more intrinsic value 
than its American predecessors, in his translated 
plays. 

(“Playing with Love,” by Arthur Schnitzler. 
Translated by P. Morton Shand. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Bullock’s.) 


Sideburn Succeeds the Fish-hook 
Have you seen the successor to the fish-hook 


curl? It is the side-burn. I have seen several 
specimens lately—dainty tufts of hair, brushed 
straight down and flat against the face, just in 
front of the ears. What next? The full beard, I 
suppose, produced by looping a long switch 
down around the throat and dangling it from the 
chin, will soon appear, or the grenadier’s mous- 
tache, formed by letting two wisps of hair drop 
down over the cheeks, and tying them under the 
nose. Just when men have become completely 
converted to the idea of keeping the hair off the 
face. the women will begin to conceal themselves 
kehind the hirsute draperies. 
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Be an Uplifter 


Are you an Uplifter? Have you ever been up- 
lifted? Jf not. why not? Wednesday night at 
the Athletic Club about four score good fellows 
—all Uplifters—gathered around the board at the 
monthly dinner and when they were not singing 
they ate, but their principal stunt was in follow- 
ing the leadership of their Grand ALuscle—Harry 
Haldeman, who can sing with angelic sweetness 
despite the volume of sound. [lis witty rejoinders, 
exteinpore speeches and clever bon mots kept the 
Uplifters in a perpetual titter. There is lots of tal- 
ent in the Uplift Club. Good singers galore, 
good musicians, judges, actors, lawyers, mer- 
chants—all the active occupations are repre- 
sented in the membership and the repartee and 
badinage that pass across the tables suggest a 
fourt of inexhaustible supply. After dinner, the 
tables gave way to a small stage from which the 
talent of the club was exhibited. The Uplift Or- 
chestra is a feature of these gatherings. To see 
Hancock Banning hpping a cornet, Allen Han- 
cock bowing a bass viol and Harley Hamilton 
caressing his Stradivarius is an unctuous spec- 
tacle. It isn’t every orchestra that can boast of 
a several times millionaire sawing its bass viol. 
T understand that the annual outing of the Up- 
lifters 1s-to be held at Del Mar next month. I 
advise Henry Keller to put toe-weights on the 
aimosphere or it will be dissipated. “We may 
not all be farmers. but let us raise something” is 
the motto of this optimistic organization. It 
does. I am told that the Saturday noon gather- 
ings of the club are of absorbing interest. I be- 
lieve it. The Sunsetters must look to their 
laurels. The Uplitters have youth. talent and vim. 
Tf the Bohemian Club of San Francisco decides to 
discontinue its grove plays, the Athletic Club's 
Uplifters will be just the body to keep up this 
annual California custom, which must not die. 


Story-Allen Mishap 


Dick Garvey gave a delightful little dance at 
the picturesque family ranch-house in Garvalia 
Wednesday night and thereby hangs a tale of 
woe. Not that the party was a frost or in any- 
wise disappointing, for the contrary is true. But 
several of the guests met with disaster on the 
way to” the rendezvous, the recital of which 
wrings the heartstrings. In Walter Story’s lim- 
ousine were himself and wife and Carroll Allen 
and wife. When within a mile of the Garvey 
place, after emerging from the bridge near the 
wash, the heavy car was given too short a turn 
and its hind wheels sunk in the sand. In vain 
the power was applied, the body of the car 
dropped lower and lower until it was flat en the 
sand. Carroll Allen and Walter Story started 
afoot for the ranch, leaving their wives in charge 
of the chauffeur. After harrowing experiences 
with dogs of all degrees and kinds they straggled 
into Garvalia, told their tale of woe and a relief 
corps was formed with Dick Garvey and Arthur 
Gage at the head. Carroll Allen did not accom- 
pany them, but Walter Story turned back. It 
was a two hours’ job to release the car and at 12 
o'clock the “merrymakers” drove up to the scene 
of real festivities, lauding the prowess of Arthur 
Gage, whose generalship had released the limou- 
sine. Then they danced and danced and danced 
and forgot their woes. 


Blinn on Dramatic Criticism 


Holbrook Blinn, star and genius of the Princess 
Players, is authority for the statement that with 
half a dozen exceptions the only dramatic review- 
ing worthy the name being done in this country, 
is by writers on weekly publications. “It is nat- 
ural enough too,” he said, in his dressing room 
at the Mason last Saturday. “The daily paper 
man often is unable to stay to the end of the 
performance, because he has to get his copy to 
the editor by a certain hour. Then, throughout 
the performance, he is naturally thinking less 
about the play than what he is going to say about 
it. His mind is not free to absorb ideas. The 
writer for a weekly, on the other hand, can go 
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home, take a good rest, rise in a leisurely manner 
and have breakfast without gulping it down, ai- 
ter which he is in a mood to analyze carefully 
and intelligently. We have an ideal arrangement 
at the Princess in New York, whereby the critics 
do not write their notices until the day after they 
attend the performance. What we lose in one 
day of publicity thus, we more than gain in the 
quality of the criticisms. I don’t mean that this 
purchases for us a lot of invariable praise, but it 
does get for us a better display of understanding 
of what we are trying to do. But it 1s wrong to 
expect the average newspaper man, or any other 
person, to sit half way through a show, and then 
pass final and absolute judgment on something 
which has taken many weeks of hard work to 
produce, to say nothing of the amount of time 
devoted by the author to the creation of the idea. 
Mind you, I am not indulging in that popular in- 
door sport, ‘panning the critics’—for the wonder 
is that, with the difficulties they are up against, 
they do as well as they do. It is a tough game, 
and it is no wonder the play and the players 
often get the worst of it.” Although Mr. Blinn 
did not say so, it as many words, it is an open 
secret that the poor business done by the Blinn 
company in Los Angeles is attributed by those 
in touch with affairs theatrical, to the failure of 
the newspaper critics as a whole to appreciate 
what the company was trying to do. This does 
not mean merely adverse criticism, for a man 
may understand a thing and not approve of it; 
but when a play is merely praised or blamed, 
with no idea of its nature being given, the critic, 
to quote a modernist “descends to the level of a 
common scold,” whether praising or condemning, 
and that is the sort of criticism to which Mr. 
Blinn takes exception, and rightly. 


Honi Soit Qui Mal y Pense 

There are a good many people who went to the 
Princess Players’ performances because they 
thought they were salacious. To them, hunting 
this thing, they were so. I desire to report the 
views of a delightful young woman of my ac- 
quaintance, who possesses a clean mind, though 
she is not ignorant of the way of the world. A 
friend had remarked to her that she thought “The 
Bride” was too immoral for public performance. 
“Tmmoral!” the other exclaimed. “It is immoral 
to think it immoral. I can see the immorality o1 
such a degenerate part as that of the girl in 
‘Hari Kari,’ but there is not a line in ‘The Bride 
from beginning to end, that would suggest it was 
the intention of the young woman other than to 
enjoy the company of her former admirers, fool- 
ishly but innocently enough, although she real- 
ized that it was a forbidden adventure. The mo- 
tives of the men are clear enough, but Miss 
Polini’s delightful art protects the character she 
impersonates from suspicion. Mere men cannot 
appreciate the art of Miss Polini, nor the phych- 
ology of ‘The Bride’.” 


Mestayer’s Unique Distinction 


“Soon I shall be the only living actor who 
never has been filmed” said Harry Mestayer, as 
he said goodbye to a small regiment of Los An- 
geles friends at the Santa Fe station last Sunday. 
“For this reason it is doubtful when I shall be 
back in Los Angeles again.” Mestayer has been 
true to his first love legitimate drama—con- 
sistently, ever since his first stage appearance. 
True he lapsed from grace for a short time last 
year, to appear in the New York premiere ol 
Paul Armstrong’s vaudeville sketch, “Just to Save 
One Girl,” but as it was not a regular circuit 
booking he maintains this leaves no blemish on 
his ’scutcheon. 


Watch the Cement Fly Now 

With the capable committee appointed by the 
board of supervisors to handle the flood control 
problem, it is to be expected that before a great 
length of time the cement will be flying upon 
the project of harnessing the wild winter to-- 


rents. The supervisors have natned Willis Booth, 
Frank Flint, Lee C. Gates, C. H. Windham of 
Long Beach and John T. Lindley of Azusa, to 
take the matter up with the various governmental 
bodies, state and national as well as local, and 
arrange the details 


Keep Off the Grass 


Just a straw showing how careful one should 
ke in discussing the European war, lest a neigh- 
bor’s feelings be lacerated. fast Saturday I had 
occasion to drive out in the San Gabriel valley to 
look at a ranch. Accompanying, were two elder- 
ly relatives. Our chauffeur was a sad-eyed man 
of about twenty-five who spoke English with an 
accent. I sat beside him and presently heard the 
folks in the rear seat speculating over the prob- 


7 


able duration of the war. One of them, raising 
his voice, denounced the Germans and expressed 
the hope that their speedy overthrow would be 
accomplished. I noticed the driver wince, but he 
Said nothing. “You are a Getfman2? “lasted. 
“Yes.” “Any relatives in the war? “Four 
brothers and four brothers-in-law,” was the terse 
response. And not another word did he utter 
on the trip. 


me 


Call Out the Militia! 

Sound the lotid tocsin, beat the war-drum, call 
out the militia! Viclence has been done upon the 
name and fame of our noblest citizen. The San 
Francisco Wasp reiers to him as “Colonel Otis!” 
Ts it for this we fought and bled at Culiacan! 
The ingratitude of republics! 


Julia Marlowe’s Birthpiace 


I am asked to settle a dispute between two 
friends. In making an address the other even- 
ing, one said that Julia Marlowe was born in 
California. This was denied by a gentleman 
present, a well-known physician and a native of 
Kentucky, who contended that the actress was 
born in Louisville. I refer them both to the fol- 
lowing, taken from page 73, volume 2 of William 
Winter’s “Wallet of Time’: “Julia Marlowe is 
the stage name of Sarah Frances Frost, who was 
born at Caldbeck, a village in Cumberland, Eng- 
land, August 17, 1867. Her progenitors were na- 
tives of the English lake district, but, though by 
birth an Englishwoman, her theatrical career has 
been, from the first, pursued in America, and she 
is essentially an American actress. Her parents 
immigrated to the United States when she was 
about five years old, and settled in Kansas, sub- 
sequently removing to Ohio. In childhood she 
attended school, at first in Kansas City, later in 
Cincinnati. Her first appearance on the stage 
was made in the latter city, when she was in her 
twelfth year, as a chorus girl, in a performance 
of “Pinafore.” If this is not convincing, I would 
further refer them to page 744, volume 17, elev- 
enth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
wherein it says: “Julia Marlowe (Sarah Frances 
Frost), American actress, was born in Keswick, 
England. on the seventeenth of August. 1870, and 
went with her family to America in 1875." 


Are the Grove Plays Ended? 


It is repeated that the Bohemian Club's grove 
plays are to be no more. I hope this is not so. 
Ihe reason given is that the last one was taken 
out of its woodland setting and reproduced in a 
San I'rancisco theater, and because its rotund 
phrases and atmosphere of unreality did not har- 
monize with the demands of the conventional 
playgoers, it was decided, forsooth; that the 
plays had not been a success. Good Lord! Ags 
well say that Caruso shall be judged by a poor 
phonegraph record, or ‘Bernhardt by a wiggling 
moving picture film. ITlere was something real, 
trie, creative, being done in this state as it could 
be done possibly in not half a dozen other places 
in the world, and hecause it could not be trans- 
planted successfully for the delectation of a be- 
perfumed, frizzed and furbelowed, over-fed and 
under-read audience, with minds wandering to 
Techau’s, the Claremont and the Cliff, it, for- 
sooth, is not worth doing. It begins to look as 
if the Jonathans and Gamutters of Los Angeles 
will have to take up the task which it seemed 
the Bohemians would perpetuate to their own 
honor and the glory of the state. 


John Cravens and the Bus Peril 


Pasadena is having a little grin over the ex- 
cited protest telegraphed from New York by John 
Cravens against the bus line which runs down 
Orange Grove avenue. Before he had even seen 
the buses passing his magnificent home on the 
boulevard, Mr. Cravens made his protest against 
this invasion of the splendid precincts of the 
spectacular show place of Southern California. 
The humor of it is that Cravens possesses one of 
the finest private cars in the world, and half a 
dozen or more automobiles, so that he is at home 
less than almost any other member of the Or- 
ange Grove colony, no other member of which 
seemed to be unduly worked up over the innova- 
tion. Of course, the difficulty is in barring the 
buses without doing away with their more per- 
nicious cousins, the “rubber-neck” wagons. It 
may be bad enough to have the two-story motor 
coaches running back and forth between the 
beautiful rows of trees and spacious lawns, but 
think of the loads of middle west folk, to whom 
the well-versed (!) conductor imparts alf infor- 
mation as to the occupants of the various homes 
and the dimensions of their fortunes, through a 
megaphone! 
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MONDAY NIGHT AND ALL WEEK MATINEES 2:20; NIGHTS 8:20 
D'ANNUNZIO’S STUPENDOUS PHOTO-DRAMA MASTERWORK, 


CABURIA 


The $250,000 Production. 
SURPASSES HUMAN BELIEF—lIxactly as Presented for Twenty Weeks 
9 Capacity Business in New York City. Symphony Orchestra and Chorvu” 
Trained Voices. pNOtl a Curtain rises at 8:15 o'clock for the night per- 
formances, and at 2:15 o’clock for the matinees. Patrons are urged to be 
in their seats at rise of curtain, in order that they may not miss the 
exquisitely beautiful Orchestral and Choral Prelude to this remarkable 


work. 
NIGHTS, 25c, 50c, Tic; DAILY MATINEES, 25¢ and 50c; SEATS RESERVED. 








I ERE in Los Angeles, where ev- | dimensions of one fairly large room. 


ery second or third person you 
meet has built a is going to 
build one, or hopes to build one in the 
more or less distant future, 
edy of “Too Many Cooks” is right at 
home, at the Majestic theater. There 
is a considerable amount of fun to be 
had sa building a house, *but there 1s 
more to be had about building it. lor 
instance, Lowell’s inimitable string of 
puns, “The Unhappy Lot of Mr. 
hemeott,’”’ most of the familiar 
changes, such as: 


house, 


rings 


retired with pelf, 
Mania can shun, 
Knott, being middle-aged himself, 
Resolvea to build, unhappy elf, 

A medieval mansion. 


In “Too Many Cooks” Albert Ben- 
nett is not middle-aged, and the man- 
sion he builds is quite hke many oi 
those which are to be found in the 
constantly growing suburbs of Los 


Angeles—(See Chamber of Commerce 
literature for details). His object in 
building is to provide a home for his 
bride that is to be. There is nothing 
tomar the joy of anticipation on the 
part of the sweethearts, until friends 
and relatives descend upon them with 
advice on all subjects from the par- 
tern of the wall paper to the proper 
Oecupant Ofethe “spare room.” It re- 
minds one of the song, popular a few 
years ago, “] Don’t Like Your Fam- 
iy.” Perchinge themselves upon the 
foundations they all make themselves 
as disagreeable as possible, not with 
that particular end in view, of course, 
but in order that their own side of 
the house may not be unjustly treated. 
The home defense is perfect. Now, 
this is a subject which reminds one 
of the remark that there are only thir- 
ty-six possible dramatic situations, 
This particular situation may be any- 
thing from tragic to farcical. and the 
peculiar thing about it 1s that often 
the more tragic it is for the persons 
directly involved, the funnier it is 
{o outsiders. The youth who was 
building the house in this instatice is 
not the only one who has discovered 
himself entirely surrounded hy his 
wife’s relatives, and all communica- 
tion with his reinforcements cut off, 
but he is one of the funniest, simply 
because, by the clever placing of con- 
trasted ideas in juxtaposition, the 
author has made him so. With less 
than an hour’s work this same ate 
could be revised so that it would be 
as pitifully tragic as anything that 
the morbid Strindberg ever wrote. 
The secret is—Frank Cravens. He is 
that rarest of rarae aves—the author- 
ictetre tHe 1s Tim in action and fun- 
nier im inaction; his voice is comical 
and his silence more so. One laughs 
just to see him walk across the stage. 
Moreover, he knows about his ype- 
culiar talents, and has built the play 
around them. So he supplies the 
laughs, while he surrounds himself 
with the bes-cving relatives, arrayed 
in stich a way that the audience says 
between laughs, “How true.” This is 
comedy at its best. This is the play 
which has received so much publicity 
from the fact that a house rises from 
foundations to finished product in 
three stages in three acts, This is 
done with the greatest cleverness, the 
remarkable thing being that the 
house gives every impression of be- 
ing a full-sized residence, when, as 
a matter of fact, it is only about the 


Since no man, 
The Building 


the com- ! 
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The Majestic season opens auspicious- 
ly with, this’clever comedy 15) 


at the Mason 


No more satisfactory production of 
Milestones” could be imagined than 


“Milestones” 


; that given at the Mason this week by 


E 
| 


the well balanced company engaged 
in presenting Arnold Bennett’s three- 
generation vista drama. English 
players they are, in the main, and 
their work is so quietly earnest, the 
individual interpretation so intelligent, 
that it is a joy to the discriminating 
to follow the development of the 
problems presented in each period. 
The selfishness of elders, their intol- 
erance of changes, their insistence on 
age’s prerogative and youth's sub- 
servietice to arbitrary dictation aré@set 
forth in a masterly manner, each gen- 
eration having to face with recurring 
relentlessness- the same _ perplexing 
questions, with slight variants, that 
proved so difficult of solving to the 
one preceding. 


Opening with the period of 1850, a 
glimpse is given of the crinoline fash- 
ions of the mid- nineteenth century 
when woman’ voice was suppressed 
and her will a negative quantity. Two 
families, whose respective heads have 
keen partners in an iron foundry, and 
whose sons continue, are at logger- 
heads. John Rhead is progressive 
and a seer. The passing of wooden 
ships and the future of iron reveal to 
him the opportunity for his firm and 
he essays to bring his partners to a 
realization of the ‘golden possibilities. 
But he is overborne by the Sibleys, 
ee and son, who will have none of 
his follies. John parts company and 
goes alone to work out his convic- 
tions. But Rose Sibley, daughter of 
his father’s partner, is denied him and 
she is not strong-minded enough to 
defy parental authority. Gertrude 
Rhead, engaged to Sam Sibley, re- 
turns her lover his ring and the cur- 
tain falls on the quadrupled wretched- 
ness of the disunited young people. 


Twenty-five years have elapsed 
when the second act opens. It is 188]. 
John has reaped the reward of his 
courage. Also, he has his Rose, the 
death of whose father, in 1861, remov- 
ing the ban. Their daughter, Emily, 
is in budding young womanhood and 
Lord Monkhurst, who has succeeded 
in getting a baronetcy for John, as- 
pires to her hand. That she loves 
Arthur Preece, a young inventor at the 
Rhead works, is not allowed to in- 
terfere with the parental plans. De- 
spite the appeal of Gertrude Rhead, 
John’s unmarried sister, to let true 
love have its way, the will of the 
father is dominant. Sam _ Sibley, 
meanwhile, has sold out a losing busi- 
ness and is married to his typewriter, 
a Yorkshire lass of much good sense 
and shaky verbalisms. They have a 
boy, Richard, the adoration of his in- 
consequential father. Nancy, the 
mother, adds her voice to Gertrude’s 
pleading, but to no effect; the curtain 
falls on another heart tragedy. 


Twenty-seven more years have 
Dasscauweelemei 712, and the. third-act 
opens with a celebration of Sir John 
Rhead’s golden wedding. Lady Monk- 
hurst, their daughter, is a widow, her 
son, the young lord, is a modernized 


| replica of his weak, but goodnatured } 


father. He has absented faneell: from 
the celebration and his mother chides 
him, while his grandfather is angry, 
until he explains that he has had to 
attend a division of the house of 
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lords. Incidentally, it develops that 
he does not know what question his 
vote helped to decide. His sister, the 
Hlon. Muriel Pym, calmly declares her 
intention of marrying Richard Sibley, 
an announcement that arouses the 
antagonisin of her mother and the 
senile rage of her grandfather. She 
hears them both unmoved. It 
1912 young woman now proclaiming 
her seli-assertiveness and her elders 
later bow to the inevitable. Mean- 
while, Rose Rhead. for {ity years sub- 
jective to her John, revolts in favor 
of Muriel, to the consternation of her 
husband: the old spinster sister Ger- 
trude, as in the past. argues ineffec- 
tually with both her brother and 
her niece. Enters the successful inven- 
tor, turned statesman, Arthur Preece, 


who has been Richard's good angel | 


and in persuading Lady Alonkhurst to 
accept the situation he also wins the 
bride he lost twenty-seven years be- 
fore. Every age has its problems 
and, apparently, the older generation 
refuses to profit by the lessons learned 
in youth. But the world keeps pro- 
gressing, it is shown, and the fin-de- 
siecle young woman of 1912 is a to- 
tally different creature from her kind 
of 1860 or even of 1885. 


Where so much even excellence 1s 
revealed in a company of the size ol 
the present one giving “Milestones.” 
it were difficult to be invidious. The 
women are the subtler in reflecting 
the changing emotions and cond 
tions. In the three periods depicted, 
the Rose Sibley, later Rhead, of Miss 
Mary Goulden is both consistent and 
consummate in delineation, especially 
the portrait of the grandmother at her 
golden wedding anniversary. It is a 
delightful piece of work throughout. 
Equally satisfactory is the Gertrude 
Rhead of Miss Florence Born who 
marks the periodic changes with rare 
fidelity and with whose blasted hopes 
the audience is in close sympathy. 
The Nancy Sibley of Miss Katherine 
Herbert is capitally done; the apothe- 
osis of the “bustle” could not have 
heen more realistically conveyed. 
Miss Winefride Latimer’s Emily 
Rhead is a charming interpretation of 
a most difficult part and her gradation 
from the submissive daughter to the 
widowed mother is a work of art. 
Clever, too, is the insouciant picture 
of Hon. Muriel Pym by Miss Betty 
Barnell, completing a quartette of ad- 
mirable feminine portraiture. Rupert 
Harvey’s John Rhead, Gerald Rogers 
Samuel Sibley, and the Arthur Preece 
of L. G. Carroll leave little to be de- 
sired. Unusually good is the charac- 
terization of Ned Pym, afterward 
Lord Monkhurst, by Ernest Laceby; 
it could have been so easily spoiled 
by an over-accentuation of manner- 
isms. All too seldom is Los Angeles 
visited by so excellent a_ traveling 
company having so entertailling a 


vehicle. 
SS heehee, 


——— 


Good Music at Morosco 


Let the good words—-and there are 
many—come first: “Let's Get Mar- 
ried,” at the Morosco, reintroduces 
Frances Cameron as her old seli ot 
the days when she was the favorite 
of all “Merry Widows;” establishes 
Miss Josephine Ihmsen as a composer 
who will not long be toying with this 
sort of fluffy music, for while there 
are bubbles on her vintage, it has 
body and bouquet; brings Walter 
Lawrence and his easy ways and de- 
lightful voice back to town; contains 
many points of minor excellence that 
insure its popularity for several 
weeks to come at the Broadway 
house. But most of all—Frances Cain- 
eron. This charming young woman 
always pleases, but not in five years 
has she been so radiant as the first 
night of ‘“Let’s Get Married.” As soon 
as she had convalesced from her first 
two gowns, which were preposterous 
enough to be fashionable—almos:— 
and appeared in a costume simple 


{is “ag 


ThE} G 


enough to permit her to be herself, 
she was an unalloyed joy. Her voice 
is better than it has ever been, and 
she never moved about the stage with 
such freedom and perfect grace. Her 
hands were vocal in the expression 
of her moods. 


Walter Lawrence, dominant in per- | 
| sonality and voice, was at his best in} 
ithe song numbers, of which mention | 
His acting is of? 


will be made later. 
the sort best described as unnaturally 
natural. 


cant spots in the action, but fails in 


his acting to play up to the extrava- , 


eance of the conception and make- 
up oi the character. 


more vulgar than the part originally 
required, while he seems to be suffer- 
ing from a vocal affliction which pre- 
vents him from getting his lines or 
songs across the footlights, unless he 
actually shouts. Jack Pollard and 
Paddy McQuire as rustic officers of 
the law, have a lot of travesty, with 
an occasional funny dance step, that 
enlivens things from time to. time. 
Maude Beatty is not to be b’amed for 
her part—she didn’t write it—and she 
can do good work. The inevitable 
hallmark of the amateur librettist is 
an intoxication scene; this particular 
one is just a little worse than usual, 
as it shows a woman guzzling—as 
disgusting a thing as the human mind 
can conceive. Ursula March as an 
athletic girl adds a certain vim to 
the performance, with Willie Pollard 
as her foil. Would she were not quite 
so conscious of the audience. 


Of the musical numbers, two Irish 
songs by Miss Ihmsen, sung by Wal- 
ter Lawrence, are notable. “Wont 
You Keep Me Company?” has all the 
merits of a concert piece, combined 
with the lilt of a catchy tune. There 
is nothing artificial about it, no cheap 
concession to the current ideas of 
composers of ‘popular music. It is 
so far superior to the ordinary run 
of musical comedy songs that it 
stamps Miss Ihmsen at once as a 
real musician—not a dilettante. It is 
impossible to conceive it as a mere 
accident, especially with the almost 
equally good quality of her “Acush- 
la’—will someone please write an 
Irish song without an acushla or a 


machree in it? There are two or three , 


other compositions by this young 
woman, in the comedy. but they lack 
the distinction of these two, at times 
a little forced. It is to be hop<d that 
the clever composer will devote her- 
self to the good music of which she 
is capable, and leave the task of sup- 
plying “rags” to the mechanicians. 
William Loraine’s contributions to the 
musical fare are not striking, except- 
ing for the waltz motif, “Love's Long- 
ing,” and that has a distinct flavor of 
thelavaltz fromm fhe Spring Maid.” 


It is*so long since there has been 
a good musical comedy book that the 
saying, “Why look for a plot in a 
inusical comedy?” has become a 
hromidiom. Still Frank Pixley did 
it. and George Ade, not to mention 
a long line of distinguished European 
light opera men. That the operetta. 
conic opera, or musical comedy kind 
of entertainment is degenerating will 
be proved by De Wolf Hopper’s com- 
pany here soon, and such 


serve to accentuate the fact, For an- 
stance, a typical incident is where a 
lady’s maid comes upon the stage and 
tries on a long cloak belonging to the 
heroine: enter the hero, who, not- 
withstanding the fact that he has 
never seen the lady of his affection 
wearing the cloak, and that the last 
time he saw her she was garbed in 
a dress as light as the cloak is dark, 
concludes it is his sweetheart. and 
sings to her. providing the complica- 
tion upon which the remainder of the 
plot hinges. 
no worthy successor to QO. Henry. 
This is a sample. The book is full 


Raiph Bell, as a caricature; 
of a poet. has the task ot filing va-/ 


Jess Dandy 1s! 
simply fat and possibly even a little | 





flimsy. 
_frames as that of “Let’s Get Married,” 


Yet they say there is| his most active characteristics. 
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MUSICALLY PERFECT 


It gives you the world’s masterpieces—-just 
as played by the world’s great virtuosos. It 1s 


A Player Piano With the Human Touch 


Absolutely unmarred by mechanical sound or 


imperfections. 


There are nine patented 


reasons why only the Apollo does this. 


Your silent piano accepted in part payment 


Convenient Terms Arranged 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Sauthern California Music Co. 
332-34 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


San Diego 


of such. Still, with Fran¢es Cameron, 
Walter Lawrence, Miss Ihmsen’s 
music and the general atmosphere ot 
fun and melody, to ask for a W. S. 
Gilbert play would be greedy. 

Ke 


Burbank’s Much-Discussed Play 


It is pretty late in the day to begin 
a review of “The Blindness of Vir- 
tue,” Cosmo Hamilton’s drama in ad- 
vocacy of sex education, which iS 
produced at the Burbank this week. 
This play was given by a traveling 
company last season, it has had a 
wide circulation in the form of a pub- 
lished play. and before that it was 
a novel, which has now gone into a 
new edition. The latter form is its 
most satisfactory one. In the play, 
the rector who makes a man out of 
a misunderstood youth, is priggish 
and insufferable in his consciousness 
of athletic Christianity and his pater- 
nal relations to all the people of the 
community. The youth himself is the 
most human character of the entire 
lot. The criticism most frequently of- 
fered against this play is that, to have 
been logical, the girl should have 
fallen a victim of her own ignorance. 
This would have been unlikely in her 
relations with the young man in ques- 
tion, who had the knowledge she 
lacked, who entertained a real and 
deep affection for her, and had just 
acquired a sense of responsibility to- 
ward life which had become one of 
Don- 


Riverside 


i 
i 
ald Bowles. as this rehabilitated young | 
man, gives a strong and interesting! 


talking and dancing 


Ventura 


impersonation, but Selma Paley, as 
the girl, does not give the picture of 
absolute unsophistication that is nec- 
essary to make the point at which the 
author aims. Thomas McLarnie is so 
vood an actor that one deplores see- 
ing him forced to attempt such a role 
as that of the rector. Fannie Yantis 
and Grace Travers are back in the 
cast, to the delight of their numerous 
admirers, “The Blindness of Virtue’ 
is always interesting, but is not one 
of the Burbank’s best performances. 


Singer is Orpheum Star 


There is only one possible defini- 
tion for a vatdeville star—to be at 
the top of your class. whether that 
class is whittling shingles or singing 
vrand opera. For this reason Miss 
Byrd Crowell is the star of the Or- 
pheum bill this week. She is a so- 
prano who does not find it necessary 
to gyrate, either physically or vocally, 
to hald her audience, and with three 
songs, real concert numbers, done 
with remarkable restraint and free- 
aon from frills, she charms everyone, 
The Gus Edwards act is—a Gus Ed- 
wards act; why say more? Charles 
Olcott, the principal man of the com- 
panvette, has a clever travesty on 
musical comedy. and Irene Martin is 
as pert as ever, doing an imitation of 
Laurette Taylor with a suggestion of 
that actress’ dictatorial ways that was 
lost on the audience. Miller and 
Lvies, in burnt cork. have a rapid-fire 
act of the sort 


(Continued on Page i5.) 











No more brilliant opening of the 
fall season could be desired than the 
big garden fete being given this af- 


ternoon and evening at the home of 
Picea Mrs. )L. N. Brunswig, 3528 
West Adams street, the receipts from 
which are to supplement the Red 
Cross fund. For more than a fort- 
night, the society folk have been de- 
voting every available second to the 
big entertainment and have arranged 
a program of events that is replete 
with pleasure features. The spacious 
grounds have been artistically arrayed 
with attractive booths, wherein de- 
lectable refreshments, tid-bits and 
dainty and alluring articles will be 
sold. In charge of the various shops 
are a number of the society leaders, 
each of whom has assisting her a 
bevy of the popular society buds. This 
evening the grounds will be brightly 
illuminated, and the fete will be aug- 
mented by the enlivening presence of 
masculine society and purses. In 
charge of the tea booth are Mrs. 
William Van Dyke, Miss Caroline 
Van Dyke and Miss Inez Clark. Their 
assistants include Miss Katherine 
Johnson, Miss Aileen McCarthy, Miss 
Elizabeth Wood, Miss Katherine 
Stearns, Miss Virginia Walsh, Miss 
Katherine Barbour, Mrs. Healy, 
Mrs. Stanley Visscher, Miss Con- 
stance Cline, Mrs. George Coittell, 
Mrs. Maier and Miss Ilorence Avery. 
In charge of the ice cream boothare 
Mrs. Walter Lindley, Mrs. Dean Ma- 
son and Miss Dorothy Lindley, as- 
sisted by a number of Miss Lindley’s 
young friends, who include Miss Dor- 
othy Williams, Miss Florence John- 
son, Miss Louise Hunt, Miss Mar- 
jorie Ramsay, Mrs. Paul Grimm, Miss 
Clara Watson, Miss Florence Clark, 
Miss Lillian Van Dyke, Miss Theo- 
dora Robbins and Mrs. Rolden Bor- 
den. A novelty booth has Mrs. 
George Fusenot at its head and with 
her are Mrs. Stone, Miss Hazel Ball, 
Miss June Mesmer, Mrs. Hoyt 
Mitchell, Mrs. Earl Mueller, Mrs. 
Gerald Rule, Miss Virginia Nourse, 
Mrs. Alfred Wright, Mrs. Erwin Wid- 
ney, Miss Gertrude Hanna, Miss Mil- 
dred Burnett, Miss Katherine Ram- 
say, Miss Ruth Powell and Miss Con- 
chita Sepulveda. Mrs. Walter Bruns- 
wig, who is in formal charge of the 
arrangement committee, presides 
over a temptingly sweet candy booth, 
and has as her assistants Miss Mary 
Addison Walter, Miss Evangeline 
Duque, Miss Eleanor MacGowan, 
Mrs. Bernard Smith, Miss Helen 
Jones, Miss Helen Duque, Miss Ju- 
liette Boileau, Miss Katherine Tor- 
rance, Miss Margaret Fleming, Miss 
Louise Fleming and Miss Emmeline 
Childs. Mrs. Granville MacGowan is 
in charge of the White Elephant 
booth, where many delightfully use- 
less things are being offered for sale, 
and Mrs. Edwin T. Earl, Mrs. W. A. 
Edwards, Mrs. Hancock Banning and 
Mrs. Secundo Guasti are assisting. 
Animal cookies for the children are 
being sold under the direction of Mrs. 
Farrell and Mrs. Allen Hancock, as- 
sisted by a group of little girls. 


Ouantities of yellow chrysanthe- 
mums, combined with ferns and fol- 
iage, were used in decorating the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Brown, on Catalina street, Wednes- 
day evening, when their daughter, 
Miss Helen Brown, became the bride 
of Mr. Ermen Bunt. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Dr. Law- 
rence Idleman in the presence of 
about one hundred and fifty friends. 
Miss Brown was given away by her 
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father. She wore a robe of white sat- 
in, trimmed with pearls and lace. Her 
long tulle veil was attractively draped 


and she carried lilies of the valley 
and bride roses. Mrs. Harlan Clat- 
worthy was the matron of honor and 
Miss Marguerite Brown the maid of 
honor. The bridesmaids were the 
Misses Amy Davenport and Irances 
Brown, while little Virginia Brown 
assisted as flower girl. Mr. Harry 
Crouch stood with Mr. Bunt, as best 
man. Mr. and Mrs. Bunt will enjoy 
a honeymoon trip, and after October 
15 will be at home to their friends at 
the Engstrum. The bride is popular 
in the younger set and has been the 
recipient of much social attention 
since the announcement of her en- 
gagement. 


Among the most enjoyable of the 
week’s affairs was the dinner and the- 
ater party given Monday evening by 
Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Clark at Hotel 
Darby. The guests of honor were 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuart O’Melveny, who 
recently returned from their honey- 
moon trip; and Miss Evangeline Du- 
que and her fance, Mr. Irving 
Walker. Autumn flowers and green- 
ery were used in the table decoration 
and places were arranged for Mr. 
and Mrs. Stuart O’Melveny, Miss 
Evangeline Duque, Mr. Irving Wa'ker, 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry O'Melveny, Mr. | 


and Mrs. Walter Brunswig, Mr. and 
Mrs. Irwin Widney, Miss Inez Clark, 
Mr, Kay Crawford and the host and 
hostess. 


One of the most delightful and 
unique of the week-end parties, was 
that given over iast Sunday, by Cap- 
tain William ‘Banning. ‘The guests 
were conveyed out to the _ host’s 
country place near Compton, in his 
far-famed coach, which was drawn 
by six spirited horses. Captain Ban- 


ning occupied the driver's seat and 


his guests included Mr. and Mrs, 
Hancock Banning and a number oi 
friends. 


Mrs, Joseph B. Banning and hez 
daughter, Miss Katherine Banning, re- 
turned the frst of the week from 
their European and eastern trip ard 
are again at their home, 945 West- 
lake avenue. Mr. Banning and son, 
William Banning arrived home about 
a fortnight earlier. (Mr. and Mfrs, 
Banning and family left Los Angeles 
in June for a four months’ tour of the 
continent, but at the first threats of 
war, they returned to the United 
States. Since then they have been 
visiting with friends and relatives in 
several of the larger cities of the 
e€ast. 


Mr. Charles Adams was host last 
Saturday evening at a jolly stag party, 
given at his home in Pasadena. The 
affair was an open-air event, and the 
delectable Dutch supper was spread 
beneath the big green trees. Later, 
songs were sung and stories told and 
the evening proved one of notable en- 
joyment. Among Mr. ‘Adams’ guests 
were Messrs. Dod Rowan, Mark Slos- 
son, Nevill Stephens, Frank Ains- 
worth, Gordon Badger, John Bell 
Bishop, Neil Brown, Arthur Caw- 
ston, Andrew James Copp, Jr., Clair 
Ewing, Hamilton Hunt, Bradner Lee, 
Jr. Jack Riddel, Arthur Cawston, 
George Cole, Kay Crawford. Clifford 
C™€)~Latum lands: Richard -Ghap- 


mam. 


society folk are anticipating the 
early return of Captain and Mrs. 
Randolph Huntington Miner, Mrs. 
Mary Longstreet and Miss Daphne 


H.W. Rohingon Co. 
Broadway and Third 


Trefousse French Gloves --- 
Just Arrived! No Price Advance! 


Our LITNOOF 


tation of Trefousse French 


Gloves has just arrived. Prices, im spite 


of the possibility of 


delay im future slhip- 


maemts-chave mot been advamced. 


ne 
9 Be 


Ten different styl 


im white gloves emne 


broidered im black amd black gloves ere 
broidered im white; priced at $2 amd $2.50 


the pair! 


Long gloves im glace im all colors, black 
embroidered im white, white embroidered 
im black;--16-button lemgths at.... $4. 


5) TL. nn, ry : — ry ye 
20-button Glace Gloves, 


ee 
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Twenty-four buttom Trefousse evening 
gloves are $5; and afternoon gloves in 12- 


buttom  lengtins, 


$3.50-=-Im 8-button 


lemgths=-$2.75 amd $3. 


J. W. Robinson Co. 


Drake, who were among the Los An- 
geelans caught abroad at the breaking 
out of the war. The party is en route 
to America and it is possible that the 
return to this city may be made the 
next week. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Hyde Braly, 
whose marriage surprised their host 
of friends several weeks ago, have re- 
turned from an extended wedding 
trip to the east and the northern part 
of the state. They are making their 
home in Glendale. 


Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys and daughter, 
Miss Kate Van Nuys, arrived yester- 
day from Europe, having been amoung 
the Los Angeles who were caught in 
the war zone at the beginning of the 
conflict. They have taken apartments 
at the Beverly Hills hotel, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Benton Van Nuys are al- 
ready located for the winter. Mrs. 
Van Nuys’ son-in-law and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Jewett 
Schweppe, whose planned trip abroad, 
was abandoned in New York, will 
join the others of the family group 
here, within a short time. 


Miss Anita Thomas, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Thomas of South 
Ilower street, accompanied by her 
house guest, Miss Harriet Bush of 
Michigan, will leave October 2 for 
Miss Sommer’s school in Washing- 
fon, Cy 


Mr. and Mrs, C2" hesoharpe of 
Wilshire boulevard, have left for an 
eastern trip. They plan to be away 
about two months. 


Mrs. R. C. Gillis, the Misses Dor- 
othy and Adelaide Gillis, with Mrs. 
John Hubert Norton and her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Francis Gage, left London 
this week for America, and will prob- 
ably return to their homes here in 
the near future. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sweeny were 
host and hostess Thursday evening at 
an informal dinner party given at 


their home in Manhattan place, in 
compliment to Captain Harlan, who 
is their house guest. 


Mrs. West Hughes entertained a 
few friends Thursday afternoon at an 
informal bridge party at her home 
on West Twenty-third street. 


Mrs. Robert Fulton, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Mitchell of 
I'igueroa street, is planning to leave 
next week for New York. She will 
be away for a month or two. 


Mieeand AMrs.. Aimasas Sproles 
Beverly Hiils, who with their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Laurence Kelsey, returned 
home recently from a pleasant so- 
journ at Arrowhead Hot Springs, 
have motored down to Coronado for 
a few weeks’ stay at the hotel there. 


Mrs. H. K. Williamson and Mrs. 
Mary Sanborn of this city, with Mrs. 
Sanborn’s daughter, Mrs. Swaine of 
Whittier, sailed from Europe, Sep- 
tember 15 on the Cunard liner, Fran- 
conia, and are expected to arrive 
home shortly. 


Mr. Clifford Rodman, elder son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby Rodman, 
has returned to Dartmouth from a 
sumimer’s trip abroad, where he tray- 
eled in company with a friend. Be- 
cause of the European war, Mr. Rod- 
man was unable to carry out his itin- 
erary, as planned, and his sight-see- 
ing trips were confined to Italy and 
Greece. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lee Garnsey, with 
their small son and daughter, are de- 
serting Los Angeles for the next six 
months. Mr. Garnsey having inter- 
ested himself in business in Ventura 
for the present. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sumner P, Hunt and 
their daughter, Miss Louise Hunt, 
have returned from Bear Valley, 
where they passed a pleasant sum- 
mer. Mrs. Hunt, who is on the board 
of directors of the Amateur Players, 
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is taking an active interest in the 
coming production of “Patience,” 
which will take place October 22, 


At an attractively appointed lunch- 
eon given by Mrs. W. A. O. Munsell 
of 130i South Los Robles avenue, 
Fasadena, announcement was made of 
the betrothal of her daughter, Miss 
Flizabeth Munsell, to Mr. Le Roy 
Linnard, The groom-elect is the son 
of Mr. D._M. Linnard, of Hotel 
Maryland, and both families are well 
known socially in the Crown City. 
No date has been announced for the 
wedding as yet. 


Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Pierce and 
their children are again located in 
their home at 521 St. Andrews place, 
having returned recently from Venice, 
where they passed the summer sea- 
son. 


Mr. and Mrs. Russell McD. Taylor, 
who have been enjoying a summer 
in the lake country of Michigan, are 
postponing their return home until 
the middle of October. 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Bohon, with 
their three charming young daughters, 
have returned from Hermosa Beach, 
where they passed a pleasant summer 
season, 


Mrs. William Hadley of Tenth ave- 
nue and West Adams street, who left 
recently for China to visit her son, 
Mr. Frank Hadley, has returned te 
her home here. Her trip was short- 
ened because of the war conditions. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hadley and their 
son are at present in Santa Barbara, 
but plan to come down to Los An- 
geles. later for a visit. 


The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Miss Eola Mitchell to Dr. 
David Sy Hill of this city. The wed- 
ding will take place in December and 
the young couple after an eastern 
trip of several weeks, will make their 
home in this city. 


Col. and Mrs. William May Gar- 
land have gone east for a few weeks’ 
trip. In their absence they will place 
their son, Marshall Garland in school 
there. Before returning the Garlands 
will visit the John Mitchells at Lake 
Geneva, and also will stop in New 
York for a week or two. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cosmo Morgan of 
2244 West Twenty-fourth street, have 
returned from a northern trip of five 
or six weeks. A fortnight was passed 
at Lake Tahoe and the remainder of 
the time was divided between the 
ranch home of Mr. Morgan’s parents 
near Mountain View, and the home 
of Mrs. Morgan’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. William B. Jennings in San 
Francisco. 


‘Mr, and Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy 
and family have closed their summer 
place at Redondo Beach and are now 
occupying their home on Norton 
Street. 


Miss Katherine Johnson, daughter 
Orland evirs, —. P. Johnson of 
West Twenty-eighth street, has re- 
turned home from a delightful sum- 
mer season, passed in numerous trips 
to San Diego and the other of the 
popular summer resorts. She was a 
guest a part of the time of Miss 
Aileen McCarthy, who with her par- 
ents was at Redondo Beach for the 
season. 


Mrs. H. M. Gorham recently re- 
turned home from Berkeley, where 
with her daughter. 
Rogers, she was called by the illness 
of her son, Mr. Emory Rogers. The 
latter, now recovered, is again at his 
studies at the State university. Miss 
Rogers returned to the Bishop’s 
school at La Jolla, this week. 


Mr. ‘Newton W. Gilbert of Manila, 
formerly vice governor of the Philip- 
pines, with his wife and daughter, has 


been visiting at the home of Mr. and. 


Mrs. Harry K. Scott, North Serrano 
avenue. Mr, and Mrs. Gilbert, who 
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Miss Constance | 
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were on their way to Europe for the 
purpose of placing their daughter in 
school in Switzerland, will leave the 
young woman in one of the Southern 

‘alifornia schools, before returning to 
their home in Manila. 


Mrs. John P. Jones, who has been 
inaking an extended trip abroad in 
conipany with her niece, Mrs, Daisy 
fill, has returned to Los Angeles 
with the latter, and the two have 
chosen Hotel Alexandria for their 
temporary home. At present Mrs. 
Jones is visiting in San Juan Capis- 
trano, where her daughter, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Walton has a summer home. Upon 
her return Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Hill 
will later occupy the John D. Hooker 
home on West Adams street. 


Mrs. Joseph Sartori and Miss 
Juliette Boileau, have returned to their 
home on West Twenty-eighth street 
after a pleasant stay at ‘Arrowhead 
Hot Springs, 


Mrs. Addie Friesner and her son, 
Mr. James Friesner left recently for 
the north, where the latter will enter 
Berkeley university. Mrs. Friesner 
will remain in Berkeley with her son 
during his attendance at the college. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Caldwell 
Ridgway with their small daughter, 
Kate, have returned from a five weeks’ 
outing in Bear valley. They are again 
located in their home at 2621 Menlo 
avenue. 


Brand) Mrs. “EeaG.. Howard and 
their daughter, Aliss Katherine How- 
ard, of 670 Ardmore avenue, recently 
returned from a months’ motoring 
trip through the Yosemite valley, the 
Lake Tahoe region and to the Mam- 
moth lakes. 


Notable Cumnock Plans 


Two noteworthy additions have 
been made to the faculty of the Cum- 
nock Acadeny, which begins its fall 
term’ on Tuesday next. Airs. Clifford 
Lott, well-known to all music-lovers 
of this city, will have charge of the 
teaching of piano at the school, and 
\Mliss Catherine Shank will give the 
training in voice, including singing, 
repertoire, ensemble, and with special 
ccurses in diction, French, German 
and Italian. Airs. Lott has trequently 
appeared in concert work with her 
husband, and has gained an enviable 
reputation by the brilliance of her 
technique and her mastery of musical 
expression; »while many who have 
come in contact with her as a teacher, 
in her West Twentieth street studio, 
can vouch for her ability to instruct. 
She is a former student of Carl Rein- 
ecke, of Leipsic, and ot Alberto Jonas 
of Berlin. Miss Shank is a prominent 
member of the Dominant Club, and 
has been soloist for the Lyric and 
Eliis clubs, as well as soloist for the 
First Presbyterian church of Pasa- 
dena. She has a»studio in the Ma- 
jestic building, A noteworthy inno- 
vation at the Cumnock Academy this 
year is to he found in the work for 
children supervised by Miss Bertha 
Wilcox. The courses might be called 
Dramatics and Story Telling for Chil- 
dren, their aim being the development 
of the child’s imaginative faculties 
and power of expression. The chil- 
dren in the course make “dramatic 
adaptations” from folk and fairy tales, 
acting out the stories with impromptu 
dialogue, and sometimes even im- 
promptu costuming and scenery. The 
educational journals of the country 


are watching the experiment with keen 


interest. 


Coningsby Dawson, who is just 
now on his ranch in British Columbia, 
will later journey to England, but will 
return to New York in October. 

George H. Doran Company prom- 
ises for early fall pubiication a new 
story of American political life by 
samuel G: Blythe to be called “The 
Fakers.” 








TheCummock Academy 


Opens September 29th. Two four-year courses—college preparatory, 
and general. Seventh and eighth grades are offered. Students have the 
advantage of instruction by the faculty of the CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


The Cumanock 
School of Expression 


All branches of Literary In- 
terpretation are included in 
the three years’ course. Story 
Telling, Public Speaking, 
Dramatic Art, Music, Art, 
social Culture, Journalism, 
the Speaking Voice, Physical 
Training. 


OF EXPRESSION. Strong 
Music and Art Departments. 
Physical Training is empha- 
sized — gymnasium, basket- 
ball, tennis, horseback riding. 
Limited number of boarding 
students—write for catalogue 
and portfolio of view, 





are very modish 


IN BEADED, SPANGLED 
AND SILK NET EFFECTS 


Many of our European pur- 
chases have arrived and as a re- 
sult we are showing a most at- 
tractive collection which com- 
prises: 


BANDS, GALLOONS, 
ORNAMENTS. EDGES, 
FLOUNCINGS AND 


so sroaniy Ee 

A.FUSENOT CO. 

Black Laces 

Pines 
ALLOVERS. 


School 


gives individual attention to each 
child. offers sympathetic 
guidance, stimulates and _  de- 
velops character and makes these 
important years of child-life har- 
monious, and happy 

Hlere the broad spreading oaks 
afford out-door class work under 
ideal conditions. 
ment. Wholesome 
healthful environment. 


It 


Modern equip- 


food and 


Tuttion and Boarding 
Rates Reasonable 


Kindergarten Normal 
Training School 


BROADOAKS f{cindergarten Nor- 
school prepares 
ten teachers along practical, 
scientific lines. Its graduates 
have state recognition. Its kin- 
dergarten affords the student ac- 
tual experience and contact with 
child-life under intelligent su- 


pervision. 

Write or Call for Rates 
BROADOAKS 
Kindergarten and Elementary 

SCHOOL 
Miss Ada Mae Brooks, Principal 
714 W. California St., Pasadena, Cal. 


mal kindegar- 


: Outdoor 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


Sept. 4, 1914 

Non-Coal 012728 

NOTICE is hereby given that Rich- 
ard B. Carter, of Cornell, California, 
who, on April G, 1911, made homestead 
entry, No. 012728, for Lot 1, Sec. 3, Lot 
4,SW\% NW Y, Section 2, ‘Township 1 
Su Fratee 18 “Wo = @e Meridian, and 
Ree Sec. aioe Tp. I™N., Rey 18 W., Se 

has filed notice of ute Aticue 4 to make 
eet three-year Proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described. be- 
fore the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 
Pane a. m., on the 16th day of October, 

Claimant names as witnesses:: Frank 
T. Davis, Nathan Wise, Frank Mueller, 
Ida Carter, all of Cornell, California: 
Jack Tweedy, of Calabasas, California. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, Register, 


PUBLIC LAND SALE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
August 24th, 1914. 

Non-coal 016965 

NOTICE is hereby given that, as di- 
rected by the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, under provisions of 
Act of Congress approv ed June 27, 1906 
(34 Stats., 517), pursuant to the apnli- 
cation of Charley Merit Decker. Serial 
No. 016965, we will offer at public sale, 
to the highest bidder, but at not less 
than $2.50 per acre, at 10 o’clock a. m., 
on the 14th day of October, at this of- 
fice, the following tract of land: the 
Swi ri ae Sec. "20, Lola. Feo Wwe, 


8 persons claiming adversely the 
above-described land are advised to file 
their claims, or objections, on or before 
the time designated for sale. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, Register, 


ALEX MITCHELL, Receiver. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


Sept. 4, 1914. 

Non-Coal 013605 

NOTICE is hereby given that Hippo- 
Lyte Rieule, of .Santa Monica, Californ- 
nia, who, on July 18, 1911, made addi- 
tional homestead entry, to H. E. $643, 
No. 013605, for Lot 1, Section 27, Town- 
ship 1 N., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
final three-year Proof, to. establish 
‘claim to the land above described, be- 
foie the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 
aA a. m., on the 22na day of October, 

Claimant names as witnesses: Geose 
Alivaras, of Santa Monica, Calif.; 
Stephen, W. Ghiclks of ew Sunset Bivd., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Herry O. Wilming- 
ton, of 1507 McCollum St., Los Angeles, 
Cal; Lusetta Schueren, of 6119 Selma 
Ave, Tollywood, Calif. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 





Hamilton Gibbs, author of “The 
Hour of Conflict,” who has been tour- 
ine tiie feountity as®an actor in “The 
Blindness of Virtue,” bv his brother, 
Cosmo Hamilton, has found America 
so desirable that he purposes to make 
his home here. 
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By W. Francis Gates 
PENING of Trinity Auditorium, 
last Monday night was an event 

of much importance to the musicians 
of Los Angeles—though it must be 
added that all but a few of them took 
their enjoyment in the event by 
proxy. The initial affair was an or- 
gan recital by ‘Arthur Blakeley, olf 
Fasadena, with the vocal assistance ot 
Louise Rieger, soprano, and Juan 
de la Cruz, baritone. Even with dtte 
respect to the powers of the perform- 
ers. main interest centered in the 
auditorium itself. At the start it 
must be said that this is a beautiful 
concert room. It is shaped in the 
form of a cross, with the shortest ex- 
tension in front, where is placed the 
organ, over a good-sized platform. 
Over the center is a beautiful dome, 
amply lighted by concealed lights 
and decorated with art glass in sub- 
dued colors. The seating arrange- 
ment gives all occupants a view of 
the center of the stage, though the 
extreme front side wing seats may 
not be desirable for concert. The 
seats are comfortable and placed at 
distances that preclude the tortures 
accruing to certain locations in the 
Temple Auditorium, arising from too 
close spacing of the rows. 


Ii was annotinced that the organ 
is larger than any other on the coast. 
As to this I have my doubts. After 
hearing Mr. Blakeley play several 
numbers, I came to the conclusion 
that either the organ was much small- 
er than advertised or Mr. Blakeley 
was confining himself to a small part 
of its registration. Later, the secret 
came out, when it was said that only 
about half of the pipes were in place. 
Naturally, this was a serious handi- 
cap for the organist, as he had to 
bump his way along with a much 
too heavy bass for pianissimo pas- 
sages in the manuals. In fact, he 
should have refused to preside at an 
instrument in this mcomplete condi- 
tion, unless it was to play church 
lhyimmns, since it put him in an un- 
enviable light as a performer. I tried 
not to “register” an impression of 
dissatisfaction and disappointment—- 
as the moving picture men say—and 
will give the player the benefit of 
the doubt until such time as he can 
play a completed instrument. As to 
the acoustics of the half, my location 
in the rear seemed to be undesirable 
as a point from which to hear solo- 
ists, as it was under the balcony. 
Forward of this and especially in the 
balconies I am told the hearing is ex- 
cellent. Both vocal soloists have been 
mentioned in these columns on for- 
mer appearances, Miss Rieger at the 
Gamut Club and Mr. de la Cruz at 
the symphony concerts. Miss Rieger 
sang numbers from Puccini and 
Strauss and Mr. de Ja Cruz from 
Mendelssohn and Leoncayallo. 


Second of the musical events to 
take place at the Trinity Auditorium 
was a performance of “The Creation” 
by the chorus choir of the church, di- 
rected by Eugene E. Davis. Added 
to this choir was a number of the 
members of the People’s chorus, prac- 
ticing under Edward Lebegott. The 
soloists in this performance were Mrs. 
Marie Carter McGee, soprano; Laura 
Estelle Cadmus, soprano; Thomas C. 
Barr, tenor, and Anthony E. Carlson, 
bass, with Arthur Blakeley at the or- 
gan. Of these, Mr. Carlson may be 


regarded as the star, when his large 
toned voice and wide vocal expert- 
ence is taken into consideration. Dr. 
Davis has a capable choir and has a 
great opportunity to produce excel- 
lent musical results—all providing he 
is not handicapped by the usual dom- 
inating and un-musical church music 
cominitiee. I have not the slightest 
idea as to the composition of the com- 
mittee in this church but J do know 
that not often is a director enabled 
to do his best work and given the 
proper moral and financial support— 
as is happily the case with J. B 
Poulin at the Temple church and Carl 
Bronson at the First Methodist. 


There are certain opportunities 
open to the singer at this season of 
the year that do not occur later and 
which are of interest to the vocalist 
would sing in a good chorus. Take 
the Ellis Club for instance. That ts 
a body of men with whom it is an 
honor to associate, a body of singers 
with whom it would be a pleasure to 
study. I am told that tliere is” an 
opening for a few first tenors and 
second basses in this club. Of course, 
only good voices and good readers of 
music are desired. The Orpheus Club 
offers similar opportunities to young 
men, with not so serious requmre- 
ments. Many a young fellow is wast- 
ing an evening a week, which, if given 
to the Orpheus club drill, would yield 
a high appreciation of good music. 
Then there is the Lyric Club = for 
women, and, doubtless, places in it 
would be found for desirable voices 
and readers of music. These clubs 
give what no series of private les- 
sons in singing can offer and that 
is study in reading music of high 
class and discipline in shading as 
given by the director. And the same 
may be said of the chorus under Mr. 
Lebegott, which has the advantage 
of not being confined to all male or 
all female music, so to speak. 


W. F. Skeele, dean of the College 
of Music, U. S. C., announces the first 
public recital Thursday afternoon, 
October 1 at four o’clock, to be held 
in Symphony Hall, Blanchard Build- 
ing. An exceptionally fine program 
has been selected. Arthur Marshall 
Perry, formerly violinist with the 
Walter Damrosch Symphony Orches- 
tra and a member of the College ot 
Music Faculty, will furnish the spe- 
cial features of the recital. The other 
participants will be the advanced pu- 
pils of the College. 

Conductor Eduard Lebegott is 
working up a Wagner program which 
is to be given by his People’s orches- 
tra and chorus this fall. It is an- 
nounced that Henry Schoenefeld will 
conduct the fourth of these concerts 
which will add interest and variety 
for season ticket holders. 


Organist and Composer Frederick 
Brueschweiler is playing at the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian church, Grand ave- 
nue, having resigned the organ of the 
Second C. S. church into the hands 
of Alfred Butler. the regular organ- 
ist of that church, on his return from 
Europe. 


‘At the smoker of the Gamut Club 
last week, a most enthusiastic wel- 
come was extended to the president 
of the club. Mr. F. W. Blanchard. on 
his long delayed return from Europe. 


Mr. Simons delivered the welcoming 
eulogy and ‘Mr. Blanchard responded, 
reciting his experience abroad. 


Arthur MM. Perry has associated 
himself with the College of Music of 
the U. S. C., Blanchard building. Mr 
Perry probably will be heard in vio- 
lin numbers at the next Gamut Club 
dinner. 


September 29 the Hibler school of 
music will open at 359 South Los 
Robles avenue, Pasadena, with a pro- 
gram by the faculty. The numbers 
as now arranged are plano soios by 
Thomas Hill Fillmore, violin numbers 
by Robert Saunders, string instru- 
ment numbers by pupils of Frank 
Towle, a male quartet of pupils of 
Mrs. Nellie Hibler, and soprano solos 
by Margaret Graepp, soprano, of Hoal- 
lywood. This will be made a social 
as well a musical affair and doubtless 
will interest a goodly number of 
Pasadena society and musical folk. 


Mrs. Constance Balfour had just 
taken a studio in the Blanchard build- 
ing when she received several tele- 
grams uring her to come to New 
York for an operatic engagement. 
Declining at first she gave way final- 
ly and left for the metropolis Wed- 
nesday. 


Los Angeles has its one leading 
item of musical news this week—the 
opening of the Trinity Auditorium 
This is of tmportance to the musical 
interests far more from its musical 
possibilities than from its religious 
uses, though to the congregation thai 
occupies it Sundays the musical fea- 
ture probably is regarded simply as 
a source of financial income and as 
a side issue to serve the purposes of 
the church. There are churches ga- 
lore and isms and theologies more 
than plenty; but in Los Angeles only 
one place where great artists may be 
heard to advantage, now that com- 
mercialism has routed out art. So 
the main interest of the new audi- 
torium in the mind of the public at 
large is the opportunity it gives to 
hear great artists, most persons pre- 
ferring authoritative art rather than 
unauthoritative oratory. 


But when one is done with the loca! 
theme of the week, one must, per- 
force, come back to the all-pervading 
theme of war, and the still closer one 
of how the war is affecting the art 
and artists of America and those who 
were to appear in this country this 
season. Nearly every artist who was 
in Europe this summer has exciting 
stories to tell of his or her troubles 
in securing funds, tickets, accommo- 
dations and so on, and happy they are 
to get back to this warless country. 


“In time of war, prepare for peace.” 
thought Alfred Butler, local organist, 
on his way back from Europe. So he 
stops in New York long enough to 
become engaged to an _ attractive 
young woman there. 


Marcella Craft, the Riverside so- 
prano, states that she owed her ab- 
sence from the war zone to a piano 
which was so badly out of tune that 
she could not endure the strain of liv- 
ing under the same roof with it. It 
was a little hotel in wserthern Italy, 
where the singer wei: in search of 
rest and quiet. But every time any- 
one played the offelsive piano the 
strains resulted in enervating Miss 
Craft to such an extent that she de- 
cided to leave Italy and lo continue 
her studies in Paris, where she could 
also get her costumes for the tour in 
America. When she arrived in Paris 
she found things in a state of excite- 
ment and there she heard of the 
troublous conditions in Germany. She 
decided then to come to America im- 
mediately. 
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Music and Musicians 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
Phone 1LVVSL;, T47fte 


ROLAND PAUL 
Voice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 323 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 
GRACE JAMES 
Voeal Lessons 


Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973. 


MISS GRACE PAGE 

Teacher of Piano. Avallable for Public En- 
gagements. Studio, 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A8952 Res, 74487 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers’’ 
Publishers and Distributors of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


ACADEMY OF SINGING Phone 10082 
Everything necessary to know in Singing. 
Sight Reading, Ear Training, Harmony. 
JOS. N. WHYBARK, 331 Blanchard Hall 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway. 234 South Hill St. 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bidg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2 Gamut Club Bldg. 
B’dway 2098 Home F 5437 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


for Piano, Violin and all Brass In- 
struments; also coach young Artists 
for the Stage and Concert Platform. 


PROF, J. E. NURNBERGER 
Phone: Main 8276. 916 S. Olive 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Bidg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information apply to 
EF. W. BLANCHARD 

2338 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


WILSHIRE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
624 8. Normandie Avenue (one half- 
block from Wilshire Boulevard), will 
open September 29 for its first year. 
Day pupils only. Courses of study the 
Same as in best Eastern schools. New 
building. Out-door study. Musie, Art, 
advanced work in Literature and Mod- 
ern Languages. 
Principal, MISS I. C. PRRRET, 

Curriculum on application. 


Telephone 556090. 


FOR RENT | 


Well lighted and quiet studies in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Espeeially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 


For terms, apply 
mannrger. 
1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


etc., to the 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
5. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
August 25, 1914. 
Non-coal 06782 
NOTICE is hereby given that Robert 
H. Baller, of Rose Hill Station, Los An- 
geles, Cal., who, on July 6, 1909, made 
Homestead Entry, No. 06782, for E% 
NEW, Sec. 28, and El SEY, Section 21, 
Township 1S., Range 18 W., S. B. Mer- 
idian, has filed notice of intention to 
make five-year Proof, to establish claim 
to the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. 8S. Land Of- 
fice, Los Angeles, Cal., at 9:00 a. m., on 
the 13th day of October, 1914. 
Claimant names as witnesses: John 
Riley, of Sawtelle, California; Chauncey 
Hubble, of Santa Monica, Cal.; William 
D. Newell, of Los Angeles, California; 
Jacob Nathan, of Los Angeles, Califor- 


nia. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 


tv. 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 


Robert Henri—Museum Art Gallery. 
American and European Painters— 
Museum Art Gallery. 


By Everett C. Maxwell 


ALLERY of fine and applied arts, 
museum of history, art and sci- 
ence, is offering to the art-loving pub- 
lic a rare treat this week and next in 
the form of an exhibition of fourteen 
late canvases from the brush of Rob- 
ert Henri. Tor the last four months 
this preat American painter has been 
painting types at La Jolla. The 
present showing at the museum re- 
veals a unique selection. Two large 
canvases portray young Indian girls 
with guestioning eyes and sad mouths. 
One is posed in likeness to the ill- 
fated Mona Lisa and the general spir- 
ii of the work is also similar. The 
tragedy of a vanishing people looks 
out of the dark deep-set eyes, and the 
savage mind, just tinged with all that 
is wrong and degrading in modern 
civilization, projects itself in a re- 
markable manner. “Young Mexican,” 
“Rita” and “Ramon” are portraits of 
California Mexicans and are indeed 
typical of the race. ~ Rita,” a vain, 
over-developed young girl, is arrayed 
in cheap American clothing of hide- 
ous design. Her black oily hair is 
parted in the middle and combed 
down around the ears jn even waves. 
A monstrous hat with a string of 
gaudy beads completes the arrange- 
ment. Much of the bumptious arro- 
gant pride and ill-bred conceit of 4 
low caste are found in this work. 
ek ok 
“Young Mexican” is, perhaps, even 
more typical of the social condition ot 
this caste. Here we have a young 
blood, arrayed in all his glory. The 
long narrow face, large dull eyes, 
sunken cheeks, weak chin and open 
mouth are even more repulsive than 
the type described in the neighboring 
canvas “Ramon.” amon is just 
what ke is. He has not stooped to 
copy the airs of the small town dan- 
dies. He wears a soft shirt open at 
the neck, a rough coat, and a slouch 
hat. His eves are restless and fierce 
like a caged panther’s. His face ts 
cunning and evil and his misshapen 
mouth curls viciously and droops sul- 
lenly at one corner. Yet J would 
take my chances with Ramon before 
I would with his foppish friend. Ra- 
mon, if he once fancied a _ person, 
would fight in his cause wrong or 
right. The other type would craw! 
under the bed if a fight were ordered. 
The one would await his prey in the 
shadow of a dark wall, but Ramon 
would walk out in the street.and fight 
like a fool. “Ramon” is one of Mr. 
Henri’s most successful canvases and 
is unquestionably one of his strong- 
est. 
x OX 
General favorites of the group seem 
to be “The Beach Hat” and “Sylves- 
ter.’ The former is a_ delightful 
study of a highly sensitive young wo- 
man wearing a red coat and a wide 
sun hat. The character expression 1s 
masterly and the general handling is 
skillful in the extreme. “Sylvester’’ is 
an urchin of ebon hue with flashing 
teeth and dancing eyes. The paint- 
ing of the white (?) shirt in this can- 
vas is one of the most dextrous and 
finished handlings in the entire show- 
ing. “Jim Lee” is a philosopher who 
sells vegetables at La Jolla to ac- 
commodate the housewives. In the 
canvas we see him in a blue jeans 
coat and loppy straw hat smoking a 





withered cigarette. His wrinkled face 
and tiny eyes are full of mystery and 
knowledge and we feel the long long 
centuries of Oriental civilization back 
of the mask. ‘Tam Gan,” “Machu,” 
“Chow ‘Choy,” and “Chinese Girl” are 
portraits of Oriental children and in 
this group we find some of Mr. 
Henri’s best works. He has dealt 
gently, almost tenderly, with these 
quaint, flower-like children. One 
landscape, a sketch called “La Jolla 
Beach,” is hung. This is an expres- 
sion rather than an impression, and 
as such is of great interest. Briefly 
summing up Henri’s art, it appears 
that he is often more interested in 
the human side of his model than in 
the artistic result of his work. His 
drawing, modeling, and color hand- 
ling are beyond criticism. For sure- 
ness of technique, simplicity, and di- 
rectness, Henri has few equals. His 
gift lies in his ability to suggest the 
atmosphere of his models and their 
whole environment within a small 
canvas. a 

Fifth annual exhibition of the Cali- 
fornia Art Club will open in the gal- 
lery of fine and applied arts October 
6, to continue to the end of the 
month. The jury of selection will be 
William Wendt, Jack W. Smith, Han- 
son Puthuff, Benjamin C. Brown, and 
Julia Bracken Wendt. Members of 
the club are invited to send works, 
which will be exhibited when passed 
by the jury of selection, subject to 
the rules and regulations of the club. 
Works in the following mediums: 
Oils, water colors, pastels, sculpture. 
and etching. The original work of 
the sender and not previously shown 
at a general exhibition in Los An- 
geles, may be entered for the exhi- 
bition. Each member is restricted 
to three entries. Oil paintings must 
not have black, white nor bright gilt 
frames. The reception and private 
view, which will take place on Tues- 
day evening, October 6, promises to 
be a brilliant affair. A full attend- 
ance of the members is desired that 
they may add to the success of the 
occasion. 

x Ok Ok 

Newly-reorganized Stickney Mem- 
orial School of Fine Arts, Pasadena, 
will open Monday, October 5, under 
the direction of Messrs. P. C. Towns- 
ley and Jean Mannheim. The aim of 
the school, which is under the pa- 
tronage of the Pasadena Music and 
Art Association, is to give art stu- 
dents a broad foundation upon which 
to build, whether they may finally 
choose to follow the Fine or the Ap- 
lied Arts. Both Mr. Mannheim and 
Mr. Townsley are artists of wide ex- 
perience. Mannheim is one of the 
leading figure and portrait painters of 
the Pacific Coast and Mr. Townsley 
was associated with William Chase in 
the management of the Shuroncock 
School of Arts. 

x OK OO 

Miss de Lack Krombach has just 
issued the second number of her at- 
tractive magazine, Western Art. Con- 
tributors to the number are John E. 
D. Trask, who writes on “The I[n- 
fiuence of World’s Fairs on the De- 
velopment of Art”; Frank S. Watson, 
“The Panama-California Exposition”; 
Mabel Urmy Sears, “The Art of Los 
Angeles”; Hamilton Achille Wolfe, 
“Suggestions for an Autumn Exhibi- 
tion”; Douglas Donaldson, “Jewelry”: 
Frederick Roland Miner, “California, 
the Landscapist’s Land of Heart’s De- 
sire’; Josephine Blanch, “The Del 
Monte Gallery”; May Gearhart, “The 


Usefulness of Beauty.” The illus- 
trations of the number are excellent- 
ly reproduced. Julia Bracken Wendt’s 
fine group in the gallery at Exposition 
Park makes an appropriate frontis- 
piece and is printed in bronze ink, 
thus approximating the color and 
texture of the sculpture itself. Other 
illustrations are “Fine Arts Buildine. 
San Francisco”; “Home Economy and 
Foreign Arts Building’, and “Front 
Entrance Foreign Arts Building.” 
both from San Diego; “Lady With 
Goldfish.” “The Maypole Dance,” 
“Snow Scene in Canada,” by Henri- 
etta M. Shore; “Survival of the Fit- 
test” by Detlef Sammann; “Indian 
Drinking Fountain,” by Maude Dag- 
gett; “Sweetwater Valley,” 
Archibald Kirkman; “Dunes and 
Wind-Swept Pines,’ by M. deeNale 
Morgan; “Les Alpschamps a la’Au- 
tomne” by Frederick Gay; “The 
Whirlpool” by Hamilton Achille 
Wolfe; ‘Deepening Shadows” by 
Maurice Braun; “Pendant” by Douc- 
las Donaldson; two landscapes by 
Frederick Roland Miner, etc. 
x * * 


William Swift Daniell has returned 


to Los Angeles after a summer nassed ; 


at his new studio home at Laguna 
Beach. ae 
Miss Anna Hills. the well-known 
painter, is building a studio home at 
Lacuna. a 
Jack Gage Stark of Silver City, 
New Mexico, is visitiny in T.os An- 
geles. vvhile on the coast Mr. Stark 
will exhibit in Los Angeles and in 
San Francisco. 
x ok Xx 
Mr. Frank Cunrien of Laguna 
Beach came to Los Angeles this week 
to attend the Henri Exhibition. Mr. 
Cuprien is building a fine new studio 
on the cliffs near Arch Beach. 
x oo Ox 
Sydney Dale Shaw has returned 
to New York after a summer sketch- 
ine trip in Southern California. 
x Ok Ok 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Henri passed 
Monday of this week in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Henri came up to assist with the 
opening of his exhibition at the Mu- 
seum Gallery. 


New York Play Gossip 
NEW YORK, Sept. 21.— There 


seems to be a difference of opinion 
between the critics and the managers 
concerning “A ‘Modern Girl,” writ- 
ten by Miss Ruth Comfort Mitchell 
of Los Angeles, in collaboration with 
Marion Fairfax. To quote the bulle- 
tin of the week issued by Dixie Hines, 
‘if you repeat what the critics said 
about it you are liable to arrest,” and 
yet it continues in its second week 
at the Comedy. If it should weather 
the disfavor of the gentlemen of the 
press it would not be the first in- 
stance in which a play proved a suc- 
cess despite the reviewers. It 1s 
played by a good company, including 
Violet Heming, Grace Reals, Edward 
Nicander, Frederick Burton, Lee 
Baker and Julius Steger. 

“He Comes Up Smiling,” with 
Douglas Fairbanks in the leading 
part, is the only assured success of 
recent new productions. To tell the 
story of any play in which Douglas 
Fairbanks appears is a no mean task, 
You see most of them are simple 
dramatizations of Douglas Fairbanks 
himself. The chief ingredients are 
flippancy in equal parts with more 
flippancy. However, this tells the 
story of a refined “hobo” who takes 
a bath by the roadside. When he 
emerges from his ablutions he finds 
his own clothes gone and new habilt 
ments in their place. These prove to 
belong to a rich cotton king, and, of 
course, he is mistaken for the real 
owner. Gets in love with the daugh- 
ter of the rival of the cotton king: 
finally outwits all competitors and 
fnishes as Douglas Fairbanks’ plays 
always finish. 

Brady’s English importation, “The 
Elder Son’—not to be confused with 


Richard j 


Never get on or 
off a moving 
car. Haste isn’t 
worth life or 


limb. 


Be sure it is 


“Safety 
First” 


Los Angeles 
Railway 


P. J. BACHMANN 
FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 8S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate. 

314 Homer Laughiin Bldg. 


GUY BE, ALTERTON 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Engraver 
515 Title Guarantee Bldg. Phone F-38856 
High Grade Jewelry Repairing 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% 8, Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West Firat 8t. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CO,, 614 8. Broad- 
way. Main 937; HOM F087 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 


Art and Artists | 


LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 1338: Ab5615 


L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


Summer Course— All branches taught. 
Special Rates. Est.-Inc. 1887. 
Phone 51657—6th & Alvarado. Illus. Catalog 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS U. 8. C. 


Leading Art School of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. @ 
Tel. 89086: Gar. 376 

















the Galsworthy drama—is an enigina 
so far as its durability goes, It 1s 
played by an English company, and 
the complex nature of the problem, 
a man and women, with his children, 
her children and their children, seeins 
to be rather too much for the public 
The acting is highly praised, and it 
may save the day. The following 
schedule gives a good idea of how 
thing stood at the close of the week 
just ended: “The Passing Show of 
'O14.” fifteenth week. “The Third 
Party,” eighth week. “Twin Beds,” 
seventh week. “On Trial,” sixth 
week, “The Girl From Utah,” fifth 
week. “The High Cost of Loving,’ 
fifth week. “Under Cover,” fifth 
week, “The Beautiful Adventure,” 
third week. “The War of the Worlds,” 
third week. “The Prodigal Husband,” 
third week. “The Story of the Ros- 
ary,’ third week. “It Pays to Ad- 
vertise,” third week. “Miss Daisy,” 
third week. “He Comes Up Smil- 
ing,’ second week. “The Elder 
Son,’ second week. “The Miracle 
Man.” first week. “What Is Love?” 
first week. “Pretty Mrs. Snith,” first 
week. “Tipping the Winner,” firsi 
week, 
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O those who have leaved the 

Papyrus, that scintillant outgiv- 
ing in magazinelet form of Michael 
Monahan, “At the Sign of the Van” 
will be received with affectionate in- 
terest, while to others not so privi- 
leged the innate merit of the editor- 
essayist s “escapades” in life and let- 
ters will be as refreshing as the pro- 
verbial well in a thirsty land. For, 
at no time is Mr. Monahan dull or 
vapid. He is as sprightly in his ob- 
servations as he is intensely human 
in his sympathies and his sense of hu- 
mor is so nicely adjusted that the 
blending in his writings is of ad- 
mirable proportions. He has convic- 
tions on many subjects and the cour- 
age to express them; moreover—and 
it is & prime requisite in the essayist 
-—they are rendered in delightful Eng- 
lish. Isaac Bickerstaffe himself could 
have served The Tatler to no better 
purpose. For shams and humbugs of 
all descriptions the editor of the 
Papyrus has fine scorn and- he does 
not hesitate to Hay all pretenders and 
unposters; for the unfortunate he has 
ever kindly words and for the men of 
literary achievement wholesome and 
hearty admiration. He is no carper, 
no whiner; if an adulating world has 
not poured its wealth into Michael 
Monahan’s lap he is content to wait 
his turn and if it proves skittish he 
will not be soured by the oversight. 
There is a nice poise to his point of 
view that inspires the reader to cheer- 
ful reflections, which is a prescription 
most of us need. 


Tolerant of other men's opinions 
Mr. Monahan does not try to force 
his own on his readers; there is a 
happy take-it-or-leave-it air pervading 
the 400-odd pages of the “log” that 
has the effect of disarming all critic- 
ism, even from those’ who are dia- 
metrically opposed to the author's 
conclusions; it is as if he had said 
“this may not please you. but, at least. 
it is an honest opinion, hence worthy 
of respect,” and he would be a cur- 
mudgeon who failed to observe the 
amenities in such circumstances. Not 
Wiat. Mir. Monahan is Wikely to arouse 
violent antipathies in the breast of 
any of his readers. His sanity is not 
to be questioned while his whimsical 
outlook on life is well calculated to 
attract rather than to repel the dis- 
cerning. And, of course, it is only the 
discerning who will be interested, af- 
ter all; few of the other kind dip into 
essays these days. They want to be 
amused, not edihed; right thinking 
means little to them. The loss is 
theirs, if anything may be regarded 
as lost that is never missed. As Mr. 
Monahan notes, in quoting Stevenson, 
“to a plain mana pipe of tobacco is 
rightly worth more than all the books 
in the world.” 

We agree with this essayist that 
only the writer who is absolutely free 
can do a great work. How can the 
literary ambitious one, for example, 
produce a masterpiece who has only a 
tired brain to give to the coveted 
achievement? The bread-and-butter 
work is insistent, sapping the ener- 
gies to such an extent that the crea- 
tive mind crouches inert in the back 
cells or, if coaxed forth, is only a fe- 
luctant exhibitor. Necessity has im- 
pelled the production of many a chet 
d’oeuvre, it is true, but think of the 
countless men of great possibilities 
who were denied permanent expres- 
sion by reason of the physical grind 
that acted as a detriment! 


Many of | 





us so situated, knowing we are not 
of the elect, and having no false il- 
lusions as to the potential greatness 
Within us, yet grieve constantly be- 
cause the fresh brain must be applied 
to the daily stint, leaving only a duiled 
tool to be employed on the secretly 
cherished object of our ambitions. 

It is pleasant to reflect that Mr. 
Monahan has enjoyed, in a measure, 
the achievement of his ideal. He haa 
opinions that would not be denied and 
in his little magazine, that cost many 
a sacrifice to emerge, he stoutly 
heralded them and gallantly fought 
ior their maintenance. Later, came 
the larger horizon in the printed book, 
which still reflected the opinions, but 
in a more permanent literary form. 
The personal note that inheres to the 
first book of the four into which “At 
the Sign of the Van” is quartered, 
deals with these early struggles to 
hnd expression and yields glimpses of 
the editor’s domestic environment 
that evokes sympathetic fellowship. 
If the first division contained nothing 
more than the “household psalm,” 
that gracious tribute to a loving wife 
and a devoted mother, it would still 
be well worth treasuring. To Perci- 
val Pollard, the brilliant critic and 
essayist who died too soon, a special 
chapter is given, headed a “Brother- 
at-Arms.” Mr. Pollard was a valued 
contributor to the Papyrus and the 
editor writes feelingly of his literary 
talents. As one who knew the la- 
mented critic when he formed one of 
a group of the younger literary men 
of Chicago in the early 90's, the re- 
viewer can indorse unreservedly the 
encomiums applied by Mr. Monahan 
to Rercival Pollard. 


Brevity is one of Michael Mona- 
han’s accomplishments. No matter 
how attractive the theme he seldon. 
permits himself to become loquacious, 
an admirable trait in a writer who has 
opinions that must be vented. Hav- 
ing said his say in his own inimitable 
way, having elucidated and adorned 
his subject, in as few words as pos- 
sible, that which is. unsaid is left to 
the imagination of the reader. Mr. 
Monahan is a literary impressionist. 
He employs only a few strokes of the 
brush (or pen) in producing his pic- 
ture and passes on to the next study. 
He would not please a high-brow 
reading circle looking for elaborate 
thematic disquisitions, but as a tonic 
for that tired feeling his literary of- 
ferings have decided charm. Mr. 
Monahan has read widely and ob- 
served closely. His literary taste is 
excellent and his criticisms are keen 
and informing, while his style is dis- 
tinctly pleasing. Get a copy of “At 
the Sign of the Van” and try the con- 
diments prepared by this pungent 
literary purveyor. He knows his clas- 
Sics and is closely in touch with the 
moderns. He is a poet, as well as an 
essayist, as the volume in hand con- 
vincingly attests. Its value to this 
reviewer is enhanced by an inscrip- 
tion that is both flattering and gratify- 
ing. (“At the Sign of the Van.” By 
Michael! Monahan. Mitchell Kenner- 
ley.) 

>. ae 


Machinery Too Visible 


There is too much machinery about 
“Gambier’s Advocate,” the latest 
piece of fiction imported from Eng- 
land, and the machinery is kept too 
plainly visible. Gambier, the hero, is 
well-to-do, owing his start in life to 
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} 
a wealthy but high-minded divorcee, ,croachments of its southern neigh- 


with whom he has had a liason, later | bor. 


broken off because they both realize 


Added to this is the close bond 


lof the family, which is more highly 


its eventual demoralizing effect, and | regarded among these people than 


they substitute therefor a warm friend-| any other nationality. 


The picture 


ship. Gambier goes in for politics,| of a volatile French woman, beating 
over'vorks, goes to the Riviera, saves! herself to death against the iron bars 
the life of a millionaire’s wife and is|of such an environment, is pitiful in- 


fallen m love with by her, not really, 
but because she is rather out of sorts 
with her huband. She falls out again 
very quickly, and in order to shield 
her from a near-discovery, her step- 
daughter, nearly as old as herseif, and 
Gambier, pretend to be engaged, 
Gambier having been quite innocent 
as regards the wife of the millionaire. 
Then it is discovered that the former 


husband of the divorcee, a man with | 
| farces 


a religious mania, is living at the top 
of a mountain near the scene of this 
adventure. Gambier is now quite in 
love with the pretty stepdaughter. and 
she on the verge of loving him. He 
goes back to London, goes to see his 
fair divorcee, and she is killed the 
same night by her mad former hus- 
band, who takes with him certair in- 
criminating evidence. Gambier is 
suspected, in certain quarters, of the 
crime, and it threatens to break up 
his career. The pretty stepdaughter 
goes to the mountain, where the mad- 
man 1§ again in retreat, tricks him 
out of the evidence, and rushes to 
Gambier with it, and they all live 
happily ever after, except the mad- 
man, who dies of apoplexy, saving a 
lot of extradition complications. One 
is given to understand that a hand- 
some portrait of the beautiful, mur- 
dered divorcee, is to be given 
place of honor in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gambier, even though the latter 
knows the entire story. This is a bit 
too heavy a strain on the credulity, 
with all due deference to the sterling 
character of the dear departed. The 
inherent fault with this story is that 
the incidents telegraph themselves 
ahead too far. There is no suspense. 
You don’t worry about what is going 
to happen to Gambier, because you 
have the utmost faith in the pretty 
stepdaughter. 
and all that, but its machinery is too 
obvious. (“Gambier’s Advocate,” by 
Ronald McDonald. John Lane Com- 
pany. Bullock’s.) 


Tugging at the Heart-Strings 


As sad a book as has made its ap- 
pearance in recent months, is “A 
Mother in Exile,” published anony- 
mously. It tells the story, in the 


first person, of a French woman who | 


married a Scotchman, and from the 
beginning had to battle against his 
relatives for her husband, and later 
for her children, eventually losing all, 


the | ; 
‘book from being unutterably woeful 


It is a lovely murdcr, | 


| deed, for the French woman does not 


thrive in adversity and her strongest 
traits are those which coine into full 
blossom under a kindly sun. In other 
circumstances she is tragic—beauti- 
ful but tragic. Basically, then, there 
is every justification for this distress- 
ing grind of woe that is found in "* 
Mother in Exile.” There could not 
be a stronger, more dramatic con- 
trast, and the clash between the two 
is almost too constant. The 
woe is too human for the reader to 


take the real pleasure out of the book 


that a book should give. It is impos- 
sible to estimate how many homes are 
shattered forever by the interference 
of relatives, or rather by the failure 
of husband and wife to set relatives 
packing when they begin to show the 
first signs of interference. The nor- 
mal man and woman, who become 
well acquainted before marriage, if 
left to themselves afterward will be 
able to settle almost any difficulty 
that arises, if allowed to do so by 
themselves. It is the problems pro- 
pounded by those who have no in- 
terest in them, the advice so easy to 
give by those who look only from 
one side, that bring about the domes- 
tic tragedies. Jn a measure the ef- 
fective enunciation of this vital prin- 
ciple of social affairs redeems the 


without adequate raison d’etre. The 
psychology is distinctly French, and 
the keen introspection interesting. 
In short, this is a worthy piece of 
literature, but it is so depressing that 
it is doubtful if its American audience 
will be large. (“A Mother in Exile.” 
Anonymous. Little, Brown & Co. 


| Bullock’s.) 


Late September Magazines 


In the North American review for 
September, as a matter of course, the 
preponderence of material is devoted 
to the European situation, concerning 
which Colonel Harvey sums up the 
situation thus: “This war of 1914 is 
thus not. greatly encouraging for the 
establishment of international law, 
and the confirmation of the sanctity 
of treaty obligations. Seldom if ever 
before have such obligations of so 
grave a character been so summarily 
and flagrantly shirked, ignored, re- 
pudiated. Yet we should not be alto- 
gether discouraged, either. since never 
before has such treaty-breaking been 


x a | 
and being forced to earn her own liv- | SO generally condemned by the moral 


ing. There is no race in the world 
that can be so hard as the Scotch, 
when they set about it. The flint of 
their own rugged mountains is not 
more forbidding; the icy breath off 
the Arctic ocean not colder. It is 
hardly to be called a national char- 
acteristic, the quality of which it is 
an unnatural development being that 
indomitable will and refusal to ac- 


cept defeat which enabled the fittle | 


country to maintain its independence 
for centuries against the constant en- 


sense and voice of the world. In 
addition to the typically thoughtful 


| discussions of the topic of the hour 


there are the following articles: “The 
Panama Canal and the Distribution of 
the Fleet” by Mahan; “A ~Short 
Method With the Railways,” criticis- 
ing the present tendency to govern- 
ment control, at the same time en- 


‘forcing private responsibility for the 


consequences. by Appleton Morgan; 
“The New Parents’ Assistant” by 
Stephen Paget; “The Evolution of 
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the Cuin”’ by Dr. Louis Robinson; 
“Fas the Gentlewoman Passed?” an- 
swered in a decisive negative by Eliz- 
abeth Carpenter; “A Master of Play- 
wrights,” being a description of the 
drama course at Harvard, by Lafay- 
ette McLaws: and other reviews. 

It is not often that “The Open 
Court” indulges in humor. The cur- 
rent number contains a mathematical 
fantasy, “The Adventures of an X” by 
Ie sbrown, which cecaliswime tact 
that Lewis Carroll was a mathema- 
tician. When a mathematician is a 
humorist his wit is keen and sure. It 
is a mathematical number throughout, 
this month. The lay reader will shy 
at “John Napier and the Tercenten- 
ary of the Invention of Logarithms,” 
but “Goethe and Schopenhauer on 
Mathematics” is more promising 
However, The Open Court is not for 
the admirers of the Cosmopolitan. 
Other papers are “Philology and the 
Occult in Roger Bacon,” “The Lotus 
Gospel and its relation to Chris- 
tianity,” and other kindred subjects. 


” 


Notes From Bookland 


“The Duke of Oblivion,” by John 
Reed Scott, will be brought out this 
month by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 


The Penn Publishing Comoanw an- 
nounces a new novel in John T. Mc- 
Intyre’s series of detective novels en- 
titled “Ashton-Kirk, Special Detect- 
me. 


Winifred Louise Taylor, who has 
devoted herself for years to the study 
of the life, work, and conditions of 
prisons, has written a book on ‘The 
Man Behind the Bars,” which Scrib- 
ners will publish next week. A few 
of the chapters have had magazine 
publication, wherein they attracted 
much attention. The lives of the con- 
victs, the effects of prison life, the 
after careers of the men, the possibil- 
ities and causes of their reform are 
among the subjects she considers. 
The book contains also some pecul- 
iarly interesting “human documents” 
in the form of extensive correspond- 
ence with ex-convicts. 


Scribner’s announce “Modern The- 
ology and the Preaching of the Gos- 
pel,’ in which Dr. William Adams 
Brown of Union Theological Semin- 
ary endeavors to show, in direct op- 
position to Dr. Vedder’s viewpoint, 
that modern theology is a good work- 
ing theology. “The Holy Land of 
Asia Minor,” by Francis E. Clark, 
President of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, gives a record of 
personal experiences and impressions 
while visiting the Seven Cities of Asia. 
In “The Beginnings of the Church” 
Ernest F. Scott of Queen’s Theologi- 
cal College, Kingston, Canada, takes 
up that obscure period in the history 
of the Christian Church, between the 
death of Jesus and the earliest letters 
of Paul. J. M. Powis Smith of the 
University of Chicago is the author 
of “The Prophet and His Problems,” 
which the Scribners will publish next 
week. It will deal with the subject in 
an untechnical way, considering it 
both historically and socially. 


Among the forthcoming books of 
the University of Chicago Press are 
“The Evolution of Early Christian- 
ity,’ by Shirley Jackson Case, and 
“The Origins and Teachings of the 
New Testament,” by Ernest D. Bur- 
ton and Fred Merrifield. 


Hermann Hagedorn, heretofore 
known only by his poetry, has writ- 
ten his first novel, “Faces in the 
Davi, which, the Macmillans have 
just published; also the same day this 
house will bring out Jack London’s 
new story, “The Mutiny of the Elsin- 
ore,” which is said to be reminiscent 
of his “Sea Wolf,” and another of 
Latta Griswold’s stories of school life, 
entitled “The Winds of Deal.” Ed- 
ward Sheldon’s play, “Romance,” will 
be published at the same time. 


THE GRAPHIC 


AT THE THEATERS 
(Continued from Page 9.) 


that shows how much noise the en- 
core-hends can make. The Hickey 
Brothers have an assortment of acro- 
batic dancing which pleases. the 
house, their working being always 
popular with vaudeville devotees. 
Strictly speaking, acrobatic dancing is 
a misnomer. Acrobatics is an art, and 
dancing is an entirely different art. 
The one demands qualities which are 
ruinous to the other. Dancing must 
be all lightness and grace, free from 
all muscular strain, or suggestion of 
hard work. Acrobatics must impress 
in the exactly opposite direction. 
Thus it is easy to see that inherently, 
acrobatic dancing is inartistic. This 
is noticed less when the performers 
are all men, as with the Hickeys, 
than when a man and a woman en- 
gage in the evolutions, such as Mlle. 
Natalie and M. Ferrari. Call it acro- 
batics, if you will, but not dancing 
thouzh Mile. Ferrari s solo work, par- 
ticularly her ‘“Anitra’s Dance,” is 
daintily artistic. The Frederick Allen 
Company gives a mediocre sketch, 
SiG Phantom Sweetheart” and the 
fearfully bad “Devil Outwitted” re- 
mains. Miss Josephine Dunfee is as 
entertaining as ever. It is interesting 
io note that the Pathe Weekly nas 
been restored, and Hearst & Selig 
ousted, a fact which is brought to 
mind by a request thrown on the 
screen before the war pictures, to the 
effect that the Pathe company 
asks that there be no applause for 
any of the European scenes, in fur- 
therance of President Wilson's re- 
quest that there be no violation of 
neutrality in any demonstration in 
this country. Imagine Hearst being 
so thoughtful as that. 


Cowgirl at Pantages 


Miss Louise Mulhall, billed as 
America’s greatest horsewoman, is 
the principal attraction ™at Pantages 
theater this week, and with several 
agile men, experts with the rope, gives 
an exhibition which is remarkable 
principally for the fact that it is done 
in such small quarters. It is aston- 
ishing the way the wiry horses dasun 
across the stage, stop, and turn al- 
most on a single hoot, while bewild- 
ering whirls of Jariat are kept up by 
the men. This is not Miss Muthall’s 
first visit here, as she is quite a fav- 
orite with the Pantages audiences, 
and each time she adds a new feature 
to her act. Of course they cannot do 
the things on the stage that they 
could at a rodeo, but it is a novel 
thing for a theater, and well carried 
out. A jolly young .nan who chooses 
to call himself Paris Green, proves 
not to be so poisonous after all, and 
his patter and songs keep the house 
interested, until he springs the old 
melodrama poem, “The Shooting of 
Dan McGrew,” which is accompanied 
by stage effects and music that make 
it almost a travesty. The Reid Sis- 
ters perform a few dance steps which 
are gracefully done, though not novel, 
their youth and prettiness adding 
much to the interest in their act. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bentley make rather better 
music than is usually extracted from 
a marimbo xylophone, but why not 
let the “Poet and Peasant’ rest a 
week or so? What would the xylo- 
phone players do if it had not been 
for Suppe and Rossini? “Dollie’s 
Dolls” is a neat little dancing fan- 
tasy, in which the stock of a toyshop 
comes to life entertainingly, and 
Dave Vanfield’s juggling is done 
briskly and with a pleasing certainty 
of results. The war pictures are the 
final offering of the bill. 


“Cabiria” at Trinity 
“Cabiria,’ which is acknowledged 
to be the greatest photo-play ever 
disclosed in this or any other country, 
will be revealed for the first time in 
Los Angeles at the New Trinity 


beginning A ndaveeea even- 
ing, September 28, with matinees 
daa ies @ years were, re- 
sdian for the making of this series 
of distinctly unusual films, more than 
{2,000 feet in all. About 5009 people. 
1000 horses, elephants, camels and 
other animals, as well as birds were 
requisitioned for the work. Sicily, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland and Africa 
were visited in order that scenes 
might be taken in the identical local- 
ities where Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
Italy’s foremost poet and dramatist, | 
laid the action of his semi- historical 
dramatic romance, during the time: 
when the hordes of Carthage and 
Rome struggled during the savage 
wars of the third century before 
Christ. The temples, buildings and 
other structures used in the making 
of the films were built expressly for 
this purpose. Every possible atten- 


Auditorium, 


= 


{ion to detail was given to the settings | 


and costuming, which are historically 
correct. The large cast of principals, 
each member of which was selected 
with a view to securing distinct types, 
was rehearsed for many months be- 
fore the actual taking of the pictures 
began. A feature of the production 
is that music has been especially 
written by Mazetti, the distinguished 
Italian composer, and not only will 
a large orchestra be employed for its 
rendition, but a choir of mixed voices 
will give additional value to the vocal 
score in the presentation here of this 
master work. 


Hopper at the Majestic 


Heading a large comic opera com- 
pany, DeWolf Hopper will appear at 
the Majestic Sunday night for a week 
of repertoire of Gilbert and Sullivan 
pieces, the program being as follows: 
Sunday night, “The Mikado’; Mon- 
day night, “Pirates of Penzance”; 
Tuesday night, “Iolanthe’; Wednes- 
day matinee and night, “Trial by 
Jury” and “Pinafore”; Thursday night, 
“Pirates of Penzance’; Friday night, 
“Tolanthe’; Saturday matinee and 
night, “The Mikado.” These operas 
are world famous as among the best 
of their class ever written, containing 
the inimitable combination of the de- 
lightful melodies of Sir Arthur Sulh- 
van and the rich humor and satire of 
W.S. Gilbert. The company is an en- 
tirely adequate one, including, in ad- 
dition to Hopper himself: Idelle Pat- 
terson, Gladys Caldwell, James Her- 
bert, Anabel Jourdan, and many oth- 
ers. A chorus of fifty and special in- 
strumentalists are carried with the 
company. 


W. Jj. Burns in the Movies 


Beginning Monday the Mason 
Opera House will have the noted mo- 
tion picture, “The $5,000,000 Counter- 
feiting Plot,” featuring ‘William J. 
Burns. This was produced under the 
personal supervision of Detective 
Burns, and it portrays every incident 
in the most colossal conspiracy ever 
framed against the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is the first time that one 
of the greatest mysteries in the his- 
tory of crime has been staged as it 
was actually detected. Mr. Burns 
himself apears in nearly all of the 
scenes. Woven into the highly thrill- 
ing drama, is the romance of the 
daughter of one of the counterfeiters, 
who fell in love with a Burns’ de- 
tective. Her renunciation of his love, 
and the final reconciliation when her 
father has broken down and con- 
fessed, gives a ‘beautiful touch of 
sentiment to the gripping scenes. 


Policeman As Headliner 


All who saw “Officer 666” when 
played at the Mason here two years 
ago will recall Francis McGinn and 
will be glad to learn that he is com- 
ing back and will be the topliner at 
the Orpheum next week. He will 
agaill impersonate an officer, ine‘ Dhe 
Cop,” a story of “the system,” especi- 
ally written for him. Another return 


15 


is that. of Eola S that of Pe neeetT and Frank 
Otto, a very delightful couple, who 
will present themselves in a new bit 
of comedy, “Her Daddy's Friend. ’ 
Miss Merrill iS- daha scinatitic woit . 
vaudeville Dresden. Hines and Fo 
will be heard in their own songs aia 
sayings. Waldemar Young, a writer 
well known on this coast, with Will- 
iam Jacobs, also well known, have 
ventured into vaudeville in a highly 
humorous skit, “When Caesar Ran a 
Raper,” from Mr. Young’s pen. Mr. 
Jacobs is an editor, ‘Mr. Young press 
agent. tor Cleopatra, and Ethyl Mc- 
Farland Queen of the Nile dancers. 
Chas. McGoods company plays bill- 
iard shots, and then gives an athletic 
performance. Frank Wilson shows 
that cycling as a means of entertain- 
ment is still new. The only hold- 
overs are the Hickey Brothers and 
the Gus Edwards Matinee Girls, with 
Charles Olcott as the star. Arnold 
Daly comes a week later in a Shaw 
comedy. 


New Pantages Bill 


Musical comedy tabloid, entitled 
“The Seminary Girls,” with a plot in 
keeping with the title, and songs to 
match, is the headline feature of the 
coming Pantages show. Ruth Hoyt, 
the pride of the seminary, the fond 
pet of the teachers, and the envied 
pattern of the other pupils, is the 
stellar character. Antrim and Vale, 
Harry and Betty, are due to arrive 
with new songs and comedy patter. 
llow a timid and bashful, retiring 
young man can be brought to his 
knees and made to propose is shown, 
for the benefit of those who need in- 
struction in this delicate art, by Wil- 
lard Hutchinson’s Company. The 
Mexican musical instrument, the Mar- 
imbaphone, is played by the Four 
Solis, who give selections from the 
operas and from the latest American 
airs. James Brockman appears as an 
advocate of the old-time songs and 
ragtime too. Vic Leroy and Mae Ca- 
hill, who are going back into vaude- 
ville after a vacation of two years, 
will be seen with this show as a spe- 
cial added attraction. 


Moral in Miller Picture 


No drama dealing more decisively 
and effectively with the vital issues 
which surround the efforts of a young 
clergyman to combat the tendency to 
glorify wealth and sneer at virtue and 
poverty has ever been written than 
“The Better Man” by the Rev. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, which comes to 
Millers Theater as a motion picture 
play for the week beginning Mnoday. 
The production was made by the Fa- 
mous Player Company under the di- 
rection of Daniel Frohman for the 
Paramount service and it features the 
celebrated stage favorite William 
Courtleigh. 


Oliver Morosco has finally brought 
to New York “Pretty Mrs. Smith,” 
with Fritzi Scheff in the title part. 
His confidence in the piece persists, 
despite the fact that Boston liked it 
not, when done by Kitty Gordon and 
her “back,” and it_ remains to see 
what New York will think of it, and 
whether the popularity of the star will 
assist in upholding the western pro- 
ducer’s confidence. 

Kate Stephens, author of “The 
Greek Spirit”? and co-editor with 
Hamilton Wright Mabie of “Hero- 
ines Every Child Should Know,” has 
received from a French official— 
nephew through many generations, of 
Jeanne d’Arc—interesting letters con- 
cerning her sketch of “ma tante” in 
the latter book. M. d'Arc, who has 
compiled an exhaustive bibliography 
of works dealing with the Maid, writes 
that five cubic meters of stone from 
the ruins of her dungeon have just 
been sent from Rouen to New York 
for the pedestal of the heroine’s statue 
to be erected in that city. 











The week has been an uneventful 
one in local financial circles, and even 
for the country at large there is little 
to chronicle. The $100,000,000 New 
York City loan, by virtue of the fact 
that it was oversubscribed at a prem- 
iui, registered a point to the good on 
the barometer of sentiment. The suc- 
cess of the loan is indicative of the 
fundamental strength in the monetary 
situation of the country, which the 
tendency toward hardness in money 
rates or other unfavorable features 
cannot disturh. 

Alleviation of the cotton industry’s 
afflictions resultant of the war, is now 
being sought. A large proportion of 
the foreign consumptive demand for 
this year has heen irreparably cut 
off, and lest there be a glut in Amier- 
ica, if the conflict should continue, 
ways and means must be found to 
increase the domestic absorption of 
the staple, if the industry is to be 
kept alive on the old basis. _ 

Copper is also having its difficulties, 
and has been offered at 12 cents a 
pound within the week. This is a 
very low figure. Consumption of 
other metals has been interfered with 
by the war. 

The proposal to fimwa tax ofep50 a 
year on brokers has evoked a volley 
of protestations from all sections ol 
the country. The local bourse dis- 
patched a telegram to Washington to 
try to head off the inclulsion of this 
provision in the war tax bill. It 1s 
doubtful if there will be any change 
in the program of the administration, 
however. 

For the time being the matter of 
reopening the local exchange has been 
settled after considerable discussion 
among the members. By a vote of 
the brokers it has been decided to 
leave the matter entirely in the hands 
of the directors, a majority of whom 
are in favor of a closed exchange for 
the present. 

In San Francisco the oil stock 
market continues on its usual quiet 
course. Hardly a sale has been re- 
ported, and few of the stocks in which 
local interest is manifest, have been 
quoted this week. Associated Oil, an 
exception, about retains its previous 
position around $35 a share. Books 
will close the coming week for the 
company’s regular semi-annual dis- 
bursement of 1% per cent. The Amal- 
gamated Oil Company paid its usual 
dividend this week. 

Among the banks which will pay 
dividends in October, with the aggre- 
gate amounts to be distributed, are 
the following: First National, $105,- 
060; Security Trust & Savings, $76,- 
135; Farmers’ and Merchants’ Na- 
tional, $75,000; German-American 
Trust & Savings, $50,000; Citizens’ 
National, $45,000; Merchants’ Na- 
tional, $25.000; National Bank of Cal- 
ifornia, $20,000; Home Savings Bank, 
$17,500, and Los Angeles Hibernian 
Savings, $3750. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


It is asserted that the borrowing 
demand for stocks July 30 indicated 
the existence of a short interest 
amounting to considerably more than 
a million shares when the New York 
Stock exchange suspended operations. 
That short interest has since been re- 
duced to the extent of 50 per cent. 
or more. In fact, it has been stated 








in some quarters that the present 
short interest does not exceed 400,L00 
or 450,000 shares. }t wouid be a prac- 
tical impossibility 10 ascertain accur- 
ately the present extent of the bear 
account in the market, as the figures 
could be obtained only by inspection 
of the hooks of all brokerage houses 
—-an operation which would take ai 
least a month, and the accounts firs: 
examined might be changed substan- 
tially before the last ones were 
reached. Brokers, as a rule, have en- 
deavored to induce customers who 
were short of stocks to cover their 
commitinents, but they have not been 
entirely successful in every case, and 
certain of the hears have stood firm 
refusing to do any covering what- 
ever. Those who have not covered 
at this time are, as a rule, determined 
to maintain their position until busi- 
ness is resuined on the exchange. 


Banks and Banking 


New York Bank of the Manhattan 
Company has issued a pamphlet in 
which it points out that exactly one 
hundred years ago the banks of New 
York City were confronted with al- 
most the identical problems they are 
lacing now, on account of the war 
vitiv Eneclaideat that tine. Tle. fol- 
lowing is an extract from the pamph- 
let: “At the meeting of the general 
committee on August 27, the spirit of 
co-operation among American bank- 
ers was evidenced in the following 
resolution: Resolved, that if any bank 
be called upon for a payment of specie 
beyond its present ability to pay, every 
aid shall shall be given by the other 
ist.tutions, consistent with their own 
safety. At this same meeting the 
general committee also prepared reg- 
ulations for the settlement of bal- 
ances between banks to become ef- 
fective September 1, 1814. The finan- 
clal strain had evidently increased and 
in spite of the strong effort to main- 
tain specie payments they had been 
suspended. The regulations are es- 
pecially interesting. They made it evi- 
dent that exactly one hundred years 
ago, during our own war with Great 
Britain and the Napoleonic wars in 
Europe the New York hanks found 
ii necessary to work out an emergen- 
cy system for settling their daily bal- 
ances. This, without doubt, was the 
precursor of the system of clearing 
house loan certilicates which, since 
the formation of the New York Clear- 
ing House in 1853, has been used in 
severe crises and is in effect at the 
Pitts Siem OTMTELLE, 

Ready for immediate publication by 
the Macmillan Company is “The Gos- 
pel of Jesus and the Problems of 
Democracy,” by Dr. H. C. Vedder, 
whose “The Reformation jin Ger- 
many” last spring aroused much con- 
troversy because of his upsetting 
view of the importance of Martin Lu- 
ther in that movement. The new 
book is likely to attract attention be- 
cause of his novel ideas on the sub- 
ject of theology, which, he says, 
needs to be restated in terms of equal 
rights. Another early religious pub- 
lication by them will be Washington 
Gladden’s “Live and Learn,” a prac- 
tical little book which aims to help 
the reader to find how he can make 
ie best of his opportunities and him- 
self. 





Week’s News in 


Friday, September 18 
WAR NEWS: Germans holding their 
position along the Aisne, despite 
constant attacks by allied armies, 
3,000,C00 men being engaged in bat- 
tle and losses appalling * * * Rus- 
sia reports pursuit of defeated Aus- 
trians continues. 
| GENERAL: Winois Republican 
state convention adopts woman 
Silimece plank 9* tet ine =U ranie 
Leshe dies * * * Capt: Fredericks 
opens final stage of his campaign 
for governom, dteoan. icra =  % 7 
Thousands of refugees from Eur- 
ope arrive in New York . 
HEREABOUTS: Get-together meet- 
me called Shy Wehamber= ot "Coit 
merce at Exposition Park attended 
by large crowds * * * Protest filed 
against drepping of twenty em- 
pleyes of local post office. 
Saturday, September 19 
WAR NEWS: Fighting along the 
Aisne continues in gale; no advan- 
tage scored by either side, except 
Von Kluck’s force believed in dan- 
ger * * * Japanese land troops in 
1 Kiao-Chow., 
| GENERAL: Reported that Carranza 
will resign provisional presidency 
by the time Alexican elections are 
called * * * Interstate commerce 
commission grants rehearing of 
raiiway freight rate cases. 
HEREABOUTS: Flood Control As- 
sociation authorizes supervisors to 
appoint committee to take up prob- 
lem ot protection * * * Jewish New 
Vea 
Sunday, September 20 


WAR NEWS: Great battle continues 
unabated with little apparent gain 
w * * British cruiser sunk ‘in Zan- 
zibar harbor * * * Cathedral at 
Rheims destroyed by German shells 
* * * President Wilson fears there 
is no hope for peace at present. 

GENERAL: Villa moves against con- 
stitutionalist General Hill in Son- 
ora “ * * Kyruption in New Zealand; 
elevetl missing * * * Colorado coal 
truce of three years agreed upon as 
proposed by President Wilson. 

HEREABOUTS: Masked bandits 
neld up the Coast Line train, the 
Lark * * * First services held in 
new Trinity Auditorium * * * Los 
Angeles takes week’s series from 
Oakland. and goes to third place in 
Coast league. 

Monday. September 21 

WAR NEWS: Allies claim to have 
forced Germans back slightly * * * 
Kaiser makes Luxembourg his 
headquarters * * * Servians defeat 
Austrians. 


GENERAL: Interstate passenger 
rates to be increased in both east 
and west * * * Mt. Lassen active 
again * * * Cloudburst in Gila River 
district, 

HEREABOUTS: Supervisors fix 
tax rate at 85 cents in city, an in- 
crease of 10 cents, and Se@eonte 
side, same as last year * * * Reso- 
lution introduced in city council 
that on the expiration of the Sun- 
set franchise in November, 1916, 
there shall be only one telephone 
system here. 


September 26, 1914 
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Tuesday, September 22 

WAR NIWS: Germans sink thrée 
3riuush warships, 1200 lives lost; 
two of the five submarines making 
attack sunk by British fleet * * * 
General Von Kluck, in command of 
German right along Aisne, defeated 
and nine miles of trenches filled 
with dead Germans discovered by 
aliies ** * Serviaus seapture Saraa 
jevo from Austrians * * * British 
seize German liner Spreevald. 

GENERAL: Reported that Villa is 
about to join Maytorena in revolt 
against Carranza * * * Prohibition 
Carries in Virginia. 

HEREABOUTS: FE. E. Hewlett 
brings civil suit against R. H. Ger- 
non who had him arrested on a 
fraud charge * * * Mayor names 
A. 'B. Conrad tax collector and 
precures resignation of Oscar Up- 
right. named in his absence i 
Supervisors appoint flood contro] 
comunittee. 

Wednesday, September 23 

WAR NEWS: Allies announce they 
have driven German forces back 
eleven miles since beginning of bat- 
tle of Aisne eight days ago but 
fghting remains stubborn * * * 
Russian cruiser said to have sunk 
German cruiser and two torpedo 
boats, 

GENERAL: Villa in open rebellion 
agaist Carranza * * * Pinan- 
cial situation in east is considered 
encouraging * * * Controversy 
over registry of Robert Dollar, 
foreign built ship under American 
flag, continues in Brazil and may 
become a precedent. 

HEREABOUTS: Fashion Show Op- 
ens * * * Two policemen shot 
and probably fatally wounded by 
men in two separate incidents, both 
of whom claim to have mistaken 
the identity of the victims. 

Thursday, September 24 

WAR NEWS: German line of re- 
sistance is broken and General Von 
Kluk’s force turned * * * Bus- 
sian victories in East Prussia on 

_the Polish frontier, are reported, 

GENERAL: Carranza Says he will 
act only on defensive in Villa re- 
volt * * * Secretary Daniels or- 
ders closing of wireless station at 
Stasconset because of violation of 
naval censorship regulations * * * 
United States warship sent to Tur- 
key to protect foreign interests. 

HEREABOUTS: William Randolph 
Hearst holds a peace parade * * * 
Homeseekers begin annual rush to 
Southern California, reduced rates 
now being in effect. 


Drama League Meeting 

Regular monthly meeting of the 
Los Angeles Centre, Drama League 
of America, was held Friday evening, 
this week, at Cumnock Hall, Theo- 
dore Roberts spoke on “The Moving 
Picture World and its Effect on Mod. 
ern Pantomime.” This talk was fol- 
lowed by the pantomime “An Episode 
in the Garden,” by Mrs. Harriet gh 
Staley, the cast of which was: The 
Gardner, Miss Apri Rottman; The 
Gentleman, Mrs. Harriet H. Staley; 
The Fair Unknown, Miss Henrietta 
Hunt. 


MicCarey’s Vernon Pavilion 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 


WILLIE 


Beecher 


WSo 


JOHNNY 
Dundee 


135 lbs. Ringside—20 Rounds 
10 Rounds, Danny Lyons vs. Geo. Thompson, 116 Ibs. Ringside; 6 
Rounds, Steve Dalton vs. Bennie Palmer, lightweight limit; 4-round 


curtaim raiser. 


GALVERMes 


RESERVED $2 AND $3 


BOXES $5 





$29.00 


LAKE TAHOE 
and “Back” 


From Southern California Points 
West of and including Redlands 


ON SALE 
DAILY UNTIL OCTOBER 15 


Return Limit 
October 31, 1914 


Stopovers at Santa Barbara, Paso 
Robles, Hot Springs, Del Monte 
Junction, Santa Cruz, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Merced, Stockton, 


on all rail and Sacramento, Auburn and points 
Pullman __ tickets East. 


through Truckee. 


$5.00 SIDE TRIP 
from Truckee — 
stopovers allowed 


An Ideal Resort Where You Can Find 
Anything from “Roughing It” to 
Luxury. 


Camps and Hotels Advantageously 
Situated All Around the Lake. 


Fine Trout Fishing, Boating, Tramp- 
ing, Mountain Climbing, Hunting. 


There is no better place to spend 
your vacation, whether it be days, 
weeks or months. The altitude, 
clear, bracing mountain air and 
exercise, will give you an appe- 
tite and make you sleep and you 
will return to your work with 100 
per cent efficiency. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
212 West Seventh Street 


—Phones— 
Home 10171—Main 8322 


Station, Fifth and Central Av. 


To San Francisco 

and Oakland 

The only through service 
between the Exposition 
citles— 

Equipment built especially 
for this train— 

Superior dining car service 
Courteous employes 


Departs 5:15 p. m. daily 


Santa Fe City office 
334 So. Spring Street 
Phone any time, day or 
night—60517 - Main 738 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. 


OO OL LOLOL LDS Ow 


OFFICERS. 


ea oe el al, 


1. W. HELLMAN, President. 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK V. H. ROSSETTI. Cashier. 


Corner Fourth and Main 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


S. E. Cor. Third and Spring 





| TIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 
ISecond Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 


Spring and Fourth. 





Capital, $1,500,000 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


ps H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
H. ae Cashier 

sae ery 31,000 

Surplus and vets, $500,000. 





George Chaffey, President. 
George A. Howard, Cashier. 
Capital $325,000 00 

Surplus and Profits $27.500.00. 


ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 4; © SReBuPte trsccus 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


401 South Spring, Cor, Fourth 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W, Cor. Seventh and Spring 


Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan 


The Unit ! 


ed States 
Was Prepared 


With peace and prosperity here, 
our forces are unhampered in 
preserving favorable conditions 
and accepting our responsibility 
as the world’s great steadying 
influence. 

Are you prepared? 

Are you equally prepared for a 
time of storm and _=6 stress? 
Choose a strong institution like 
the SECURITY, build up there 
a cash reserve by systematic 
saving, and get well acquainted 
with the officers. Then you can 
face the future with confidence, 
even as our country views the 
turmoil across the sea, strong in 
her preparedness for anything 
that may happen. 


SCURITY Trugr 
& SAVINGS BAN K. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources $46,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


Equitable Branch—lIst and Spring : 


THE PACIFIC 
AAA Employment 
Agency 
House Cleaning and Gardening Department 


Removed to 445 South Olive St. 
Phoner: F-10078; Main 1714 


Largest and Most Popular Office 


Japnnese 


a pep 


Capital, $500,000.00. SRO and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000 





W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. S. HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000. Surplus anda 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
W.T, S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus & Prof- 
its, $2,502,664; Deposits, $20,000,000. 


Deep Sea Fishing at Its Best. 


Tuna—Albicore—Y ellowitail. 


Bay and Surf Bathing, Boating, 


Golf and Tennis. 


Automobiling—Splendid Roads 
Through Scenic Back Country 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 


H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 





Good Trains for 
Eastern Journeys 


Travelers will find solid com- 
fort and substantial luxury in 
the 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 
and 
THE PACIFIC LIMITED 


Daily from Los Angeles in less 
than 3 days to Chicago via the 
Salt Lake Route and Union Pa- 
cific Ry. and connecting lines. 
Dining car service is unexcelled. 
Ticket agents will be glad to 
give particulars. 


Los Angeles Offices at 


120 West 6th St. and 
601 So. Spring St. 


Salt Lake Route 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 





The Beautiful Window Exhibits that have been 
made by Bullock’s as an Integral part of Los 
Angeles United Fashion Show---are merely an 
Introductory. 


The Autumn Readiness 


---of this organization is superb--- 


---Rare---New---Authoritative Fashions from the Foremost 
Centers of the Old World and the New---mingle cordially 
with new practical styles that are equally rare and Author- 
itative--- 


--~ The third floor Salons of Gowns, of Suits, of Millinery and 


Lingerie are scintillant with interest--- 


---In addition there are Silks, Woolens, Laces, Ribbons, 
Hosiery, Footwear---and many other features that have been 
planned to emphasize the sincerity of this business in develop- 
ing along lines of Service---in the interests of its Customers. 


---A\ thorough Shopping trip through 
Bullock’s should prove of value to 
everyone---It will prove a revelation to 
many--- 





